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Norice.—With this week’s “SpEcTATOR” is issued, gratis, a 
LrreraRY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_.———— 
, R. PARNELL, with great want of decorum, received on 
Thursday a deputation sent up from Dublin, Cork, and 
nine smaller towns, to congratulate him on his success in refuting 
the charges brought against him before the Commission. The 
reading of the addresses occupied an hour, during which “the 
uncrowned King” remained seated, let us hope with his hat 
on. At the conclusion of this fatiguing ceremonial, Mr. 
Parnell rose and made the extraordinary speech of which we 
have quoted the most remarkable passages elsewhere. It was 
a speech penetrated through and through with anger and 
despondency,—anger against the Commission as incompetent 
and unfair, and despondency as to the Home-rule cause. He 
affirmed, indeed, that he expected its triumph, but explained that 
his Parliamentary agitation was an experiment, that he could 
not keep an “independent and uncorrupted representation of 
Ireland” in Westminster for ever, and that if he did not get 
Home-rule so that Ireland could commence her “ nationhood,” 
he and his eighty-five colleagues would quit Parliament. The 
meaning of that threat is not clear, but it was received by the 
Mayors, Aldermen, Town Clerks, and others present in deputa- 
tion, with enthusiastic applause. Land, one fancies, though 
not near, is still in sight from the tops. 











The body of Dr. Cronin, a leading spirit among the 
American Irish, has been found naked, save for an Agnus Dei 
round the neck, in a sewer near Chicago. He had been murdered, 
and it is suspected that he was killed because he threatened to 
expose an embezzlement of the Irish campaign funds amount- 
ing to £40,000. Mr. John Devoy, the Fenian, is strongly of this 
opinion, and it is probable that the crime will produce a furious 
quarrel between what may be called the reputable and disrepu- 
table sections of the Irish party of action. The Attorney-General 
of the United States believes that a great conspiracy existed, 
which threatened Cronin, who had previously been warned, and 
it is hoped that some of the guilty will turn States evidence. 
A secret society to-which the victim belonged is, it is said, 
determined to obtain justice on his murderers; but it is to be 
noted that a policeman of Chicago who, it is alleged, tried to 
have him murdered, was entrusted with the investigation when 
he was first missed. The native Americans may, however, 
secure an investigation, and seem inclined to try. 


The King of Italy has had a magnificent reception in 
Berlin, remarkable for the eagerness of the people, as well 
as the Court, to acknowledge the Italian alliance. The city 
was decorated on the 21st inst.; the whole population turned 








where, and need only add here that the French Embassy did 
not illuminate. That is honest, at all events. 


The pressure applied by the German Government to the 
coalowners of Westphalia has been very great. The Emperor 
told them, in his interview, to “draw their purse-strings ;” and 
Prince Bismarck stated in the Reichsrath that he could not 
leave Germany at the mercy of a small province for its supply 
of coal, which had become as much a necessary of life as 
bread. That pointed to the expropriation of the mines by the 
Empire, and the owners yielded, conceding terms as to pay 
and overtime which amounted to an increase of wages by 
30 per cent. The miners immediately returned to work; but a 
dispute has since arisen as to the settlement of a sliding-scale in 
accordance with prices through a joint committee. The owners 
say they will never concede this, as it impairs their rights as 
employers ; and the men, considering this a breach of faith, have 
threatened to turn out again. What we should like to know 
is, whether the men would like the State to be their owner; 
but the correspondents, who report important speeches very 
badly, give us no hint on this point. The success of the 
Westphalians has roused the miners everywhere, but especially 
in Silesia, where fifteen thousand men are on strike, and in 
Bohemia. 


A persistent rumour is circulating in Eastern Europe that 
the Cesarewitch is to marry the eldest daughter of the Prince 
of Montenegro. The rumour is intermittently denied, and 
Prince Nicholas says the honour is too great for him; but it 
receives countenance from the remarkable honours paid to him 
on his arrival in St. Petersburg. He was treated as a crowned 
head, and met by the Ozar in person. We should not mention 
the rumour, but that, if correct, it will be of high political 
importance. The Montenegrin dynasty, though no doubt 
sovereign in a petty State for nearly three hundred years, is 
not of the rank into which Czars marry; and if a Princess of 
the House is selected, we may depend upon it that Prince 
Nicholas is the Russian candidate for either Bulgaria or Servia. 
He is a man of great ambition, much courage, and some 
soldierly skill, and has the advantage that he is nearly beyond 
assassination. His subjects would die round him like High- 
landers round a chief. He is, however, getting Westernised, 
learns languages, wants to see the Paris Exhibition, and is 
always applying for loans to improve Montenegro,—all which 
means a gradual deterioration in strength of character. A 
Prince of that sort is a hero in an Albanian fustinella, and 
nobody in trousers. 


Mr. Labouchere on Friday week brought forward his annual 
proposal for the abolition of the House of Lords, in the shape 
of a motion that hereditary legislation is contrary to the spirit 
of representative institutions. Ina speech for him unusually 
free from mere cynicism, he maintained that the reform of 
the Upper House was absolutely impossible, that the Peers 
had never represented the nation, that the House was com- 
posed of territorialists, and that if other men were placed in 
it, they caught the aristocratic tone. Whenever the Lords 
had thrown out a Bill, the voters had gone against them, 
there having been but one exception in a hundred and fifty 
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years,—Fox’s India Bill, to which, he might have added, 
George III., then a real monarch, was equally opposed. 
The Lords belonged to a party, the Conservative Party, 
and were shut out from entering the. Commons. He 
would sweep them away, and would replace them by 
Members elected for three years by the County Councils. 
These Members would have no originating power, but 
might throw out a Bill twice, thus delaying its passing 
for three years, or might send it back to the Commons with 
amendments. No less than one hundred and sixty Members 
supported this scheme, which was also defended by Mr. Bryce, 
who, however, with his vast knowledge of the working of Con- 
stitutions, argued not from the Radical, but from the Con- 
servative basis of thought. He wanted the check on the 
Commons to be effective, and effective power belonged only to 
representatives. The motion, after a clever speech from Mr. 
Curzon, who wished for a purified House, with representative 
Life-Peers added, and another from Mr. A. J. Balfour, who 
dreaded a House strong enough to impede the House of 
Commons, was defeated by 201 to 160. 


Mr. Goschen made a brilliant speech at Sheffield on Wed- 
nesday in the Albert Hall, which was crowded with nearly 
four thousand persons. He described how the sentimental 
faddists played into the hands of Mr. Labouchere and his 
deliberate obstructionists, and congratulated the Government 
and himself that the obstruction had been least serious in 
relation to the most important measures of the Government. 
They had successfully passed the Bill for the completion of 
the Conversion of the National Debt, and had read a third 
time the National Defence Bill, in spite of the Utopian argu- 
ments of those who believe that Europe is under the influence 
of men of the stamp of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. He himself had 
given his hearty support to the National Defence Bill because, 
though it deprived him of the chance of remitting taxation 
and compelled him to impose fresh taxes, he fully believed 
this new expenditure to be necessary in order to secure this 
country against attack. Why, six months after the President 
of the United States had given a favourable hearing to the 
friends of peace and international arbitration, Congress voted 
ten millions sterling for an increase of the Navy of the United 
States, and that in spite of the fact that the United States of 
America are far removed from the area of European conflict, 
and are in no danger from any neighbour of their own. 


Mr. Goschen also replied to the chief arguments against the 
Naval Defence Bill,and made a very successful point against the 
assertion that we spend money on inefficient ships whose steam- 
power is never to be relied on when it is wanted, by describing 
how the ‘ Calliope,’ owing to the perfect efficiency of all her 
engines and appointments, steamed out of the harbour of 
Samoa in a tornado so terrific that no other ship could make 
way against it, and amidst the cheers of crews who were them- 
selves waiting for destruction. And he added, with generous 
exultation, that the Captain of the ‘Calliope’ is an Irishman, 
and her Staff Commander is Irish also; so that in our Navy 
“we still retain the services and genius of our fellow-country- 
men in Ireland.” Mr. Goschen said that even on purely com- 
mercial grounds the increase of the Navy was justifiable, since 
war, if it broke out when it was believed that England was 
weak, would raise the price of all imported food at least 10 
per cent., and as we import a hundred millions’ worth of food, 
that itself would mean a loss of ten millions. 


Mr. Goschen remarked on the formation of Mr. Labouchere’s 
party, with whips of its own, and said that, considering the 
well-known views of its leader and the name of one of those 
whips, Mr. Jacoby (the other being Mr. Philip Stanhope), the 
party would certainly be known as the English Jacobins. 
These Jacobins count 70 Members, and as the Parnellites 
count 85 Members, there are between the two sections 155 
Members, or more than half Mr. Gladstone’s party of 290. 
Indeed, they had carried Mr. Gladstone and his followers into 
the lobby against the Naval Defence Bill, and in all proba- 
bility, too, against their own better judgment, to a disastrous 
defeat. Mr. Goschen expected important consequences from 
the great share which the English Jacobins are now taking in 
determining the action of the Opposition. Undoubtedly it 
will injure the Opposition with the country, but can we count 
on its not injuring the Ministerialists too ? 


The interest of the week as regards the Parnel] Ooaisse 
has been the examination and cYross-examinati _ 
O’Brien, of which the chief feature has been the at a 
inconsistency of Mr. O’Brien’s remarkably frank ‘iad 
his own and other performances. For example, h — 
“black-listing,”’—that is, putting up lists of ni king 
not members of the Land League or National co _— 
intimidation of an objectionable kind, which he sa. be 
disapproves and condemns; but he regards his am e hes “ 
tions to the Leaguers to make land-grabbing “ risk ve : Orta. 
involving intimidation at all. He constantly Prive: fis. a 
regrets language used by others as tending to excitement ~ 
violence, while he maintains that what appears to aah “ 
very much stronger and more exciting language used Mees le 
self is strictly “constitutional,” though not perhaps 1 mi 
in the narrower sense. Mr. O’Brien’s evidence wag indeed 
frank in the extreme, but extraordinarily difficult to pe 
stand on any principle except this,—that whatever 
O’Brien had said, however outrageous it sounded, wag 4 
effect perfectly constitutional and consistent with a hide 
all outrages, just because it was he who had said it, Op - 
other hand, he often disapproved of what his subordinates . 
colleagues had said, even when it sounded much less proyoeg. 
tive of outrage than his own words; but then, he alwa $ 
maintained that his nominal responsibility in these cages 
not and could not have been real. Even the coarse and brutal 
attack on Lord Spencer in United Ireland, which he now 
regrets, he apologises for on the principle that Lord Spencer 
was the figure-head of so much that was detestable, that it was 
in a sense necessary to run him down. Asa moral curiosity, 
we know nothing like Mr. O’Brien’s cross-examination, ' 

Lord Rosebery and Lord Carnarvon made on Thursday 

speeches in favour of Imperial Federation, from which it jg 
clear that they really think that Imperial Federation between 
the United Kingdom and her Colonies can be made some. 
thing much more effective than a cordial alliance for certain 
purposes,—such as we heartily desire,—indeed, something much 
more resembling a Central Government determining on a 
policy which is to bind the British in both hemispheres for a 
policy extending throughout both hemispheres, and to be 
supported by the purses of the British in both hemispheres, 
Well, that seems to us just about as possible as to restore 
the large family councils such as still exist for certain 
purposes in France, and give them the power of determining 
what friends and what enemies every branch of the family 
shall have, and of dividing a common fund between the 
separate branches of the family for the purpose of cementing 
these friendships and prosecuting these enmities. Would any 
race in its senses dream of proposing such an institution? 





The Boulangist group have not hitherto been a success in 
London. The General himself has not been wisely advised, 
and has dined with the wrong people; and his principal sup- 
porter among Reds, M. Rochefort, has been involved in a public 
squabble, and directed by a Magistrate to find securities. 
While walking in Regent Street on Saturday, he was struck 
by a M. Pilotel, an old Communist, who had been, as he 
admitted, sentenced in England to six months’ imprisonment, 
and who wished to force him to a duel. M. Rochefort, it 
seems, always carries a revolver, and drew it out, but without 
removing it from its case. M. Pilotel, in retreating, fell 
down, and as the Magistrate believed, M. Rochefort kicked 
him on the ground. Mr. Hannay considered the whole affair 
trivial, but in consequence of the kick, bound M. Rochefort 
over to keep the peace. We do not know that M. Rochefort 
was to blame, except for carrying a revolver; but in England 
all revolutionary parties except the Irish are required to be 
careful of their dignity. 


We note with regret the death of Lord Malmesbury, the late 
Lord Derby’s Foreign Minister. He was supposed, when ap- 
pointed, to be entirely incompetent, and, in fact, to be the 
Premier’s French amanuensis. He was in reality a keen man 
of the world, who talked in slipshod sentences and wrote 
bad grammar, but who thoroughly understood the great pet- 
sonages of Europe, and what they wanted. He had, in fact, 
the insight into character which is the first qualification of a 





Asa rule, it is | diplomatist, and is sometimes found in men not otherwise 


not easy for even opponents to escape the influence of such | gifted in any other way. His autobiography, called “ Memoirs 


deterioration in the tone of their antagonists. 


| of an Ex-Minister,” published in 1884, suddenly cleared his 
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revealing, as it did, a man of keen observation, 


a and unusual power of sub-satiric humour. 
deputation, representing, in fact, all three 


kable : . 
ame yterian Churches in Scotland, waited on Friday 
of the rd Salisbury, to protest against the Portuguese 





Lo : 
poor ti to rule over Nyassaland. That little Power, 
ona itself of its weakness, has been putting forward 
av 


erfectly monstrous claims, and as an ally of the slave- 
t lers, may one day compel England and Germany to give it 
= h Jesson. Lord Salisbury, as Foreign Secretary, was 
er in his reply; but he made two or three points very 
_~d He does not intend that Portugal should monopolise the 
par or tax goods passing through its mouths too much. 
He held the idea of an attack by the Portuguese on British 
missions to be idle, as idle as an attack by them on Cape 
Town,—a very strong hint to Lisbon. He also held that, 
although her Majesty’s Government was not going to Nyassa- 
land, that territory, the centre of mission activity, was not 
Portuguese, and might be occupied by individual Englishmen 
or Colonising Companies. That compromise will do for the 
present ; but if the Portuguese go on winking at the sale of 
arms to the slavers, and therefore at the slaughter of English- 
men and Germans, it will be well if Lord Salisbury occupies 
Goa, and Prince Bismarck Mozambique. There must be 
limits even to the tyranny of weakness. 


The Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Hawkins delivered 
a very important judgment on Saturday in the Court for 
Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved, in the case of 
“Ford v. Wiley,” on the very cruel operation known as the 
dishorning of cattle,—in other words, the sawing off of 
the horns of cattle close to the head. For an inch or two 
from the tip, the horns are not sensitive, and tipping 
the horns of cattle, which is all that is usually done in 
England, is not a painful operation, and is quite sufficient to 
prevent their goring each other dangerously. But lower 
down the horns are full of vascular tissue, and to saw them 
off is, according to the unanimous testimony of veterinaries, 
excruciatingly painful. Moreover, the horns suppurate after 
the operation, and the pain generally continues acute for from 
twenty-one to twenty-five days. The object of this operation, 
which has long been discontinued in England, excepting 
Norfolk, where it has recently been revived, which is used 
only in three Scotch counties, though more commonly used in 
Ireland, is partly to raise the price of the cattle, which it is said 
to do by about thirty shillings a head, and partly to render 
it easier to pack the beasts close. The Norfolk Magistrates 
had thought these reasons adequate; but the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Hawkins reversed the decision, and 
declared that the addition of a few shillings to the value of 
an animal could not be sufficient reason for the infliction of 
such severe pain, when the evidence was that in all England 
and in almost all Scotland the practice had for twenty years 
or more been entirely discontinued, and had only just been 
revived here. Mr. Justice Hawkins even expressed his wonder 
that operators could be found willing to inflict pain so 
severe for so inadequate a reason. This decision in “ Ford 
v. Wiley” is, we hope, likely to prove the bulwark of the 





right of animals to be protected from all pain disproportionate | 
to the advantage secured by its infliction; and we trust that | 
it will be accepted in Ireland, and put an end there to a very | 
cruel practice. We wish the German Courts would accept 
the principle of this decision, and so extinguish the cruel prac- | 
tice of inducing diseased livers in geese, in order that epicures 
may enjoy pités de foie gras. 


A discussion took place in the House of Commons on 
Monday night on the working of the Vivisection Act, in 
which Mr. Erichsen, the Inspector under the Act, was attacked 
for not performing his duties with sufficient sympathy for the 
animals on which painful experiments are performed, and 
was pronounced an unfit person for his post, because he had 
more or less represented on the Commission of 1875 the views 
of the vivisectionists. We are not ourselves by any means 
satisfied with the working of the Act, especially in cases of 
painful operations where curari is used as well as anesthetics, 
and still less in cases where no anesthetics are used at all,— 
as in the cruel series of experiments made to test the effect of 
different drugs on the secretion of bile, where there can be no 
doubt that there was the same utter and gross disproportion 
between the pain given and the object attained which the 








Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Hawkins condemned in 
the case of the dishorning of cattle. At the same time, we 
ourselves, having taken great pains to inquire into the 
matter, do not doubt that anesthetics are far more care- 
fully administered by many of the licensees than some of 
the spokesmen of the Society for “the Protection of Animals 
Liable to Vivisection” appear to believe; and we do not 
regard Mr. Erichsen as having simply represented the 
interests of the scientific vivisectors on the Commission, 
where his attitude was more moderate and far less pro- 
nounced in that sense than Professor Huxley’s. We should 
ourselves like to have a scientific representative of the 
humanitarian view appointed in conjunction with a scientific 
representative of the professional view, in order that the 
public might really hear both sides of the case. But as a 
representative of the kindlier professional men, Mr. Erichsen 
is a very good choice. 








Lord Salisbury made a striking speech on Tuesday at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre to the Primrose League, in which he said 
that it now numbers 800,000 members, and that it has done 
wonders towards diffusing Conservative principles through 
the United Kingdom, including Ireland, in which it is now 
making great progress. He passed over, of course, the 
more dubious methods of the Primrose League, such as 
social flatteries and social intimidations, and insisted only 
on the vast good done by bringing the various classes 
into closer political communication with each other, and 
so cultivating a genuinely national and mutually friendly 
feeling amongst those classes. The pride in the British Empire 
which had been so fostered is, in Lord Salisbury’s belief, 
the source of the strong feeling exhibited for the Naval 
Defence Bill, and of the steadily growing determination to sup- 
port the Union. We trust that he is right. But we should 
like to see Primrose Dames abjuring all wish to interfere with 
the free use of the vote, and steadily discountenancing that 
application of pressure to tradesmen which is analagous to the 
boycotting that we are all so earnestly condemning in Ireland. 
Till that is done, the “Primrose” will hardly be a popular 
political flower with the Liberal Unionists. 


At the meeting of the Women’s Liberal Federation held on 
Wednesday at the Grosvenor Gallery, Mr. Parnell, who was 
received with great enthusiasm, made a speech in which he 
declared once more that the Irish people had accepted a 
scheme of Home-rule which could not endanger the Empire, 
and could only enable Ireland to manage those affairs of her 
own which England had so miserably mismanaged. We 
think it would be easy to show that England has at least 
greatly improved on any attempt previously made by Ireland 
to manage her own affairs, and that, on the whole, Ireland 
has never been governed one tenth-part as well as it has been 
in the last forty years. But the important point of Mr. 
Parnell’s speech was its omissions. He threw out no sug- 
gestion at all as to the new form of Home-rule which is now 
proposed; and he said nothing as to the power to be 
exercised by the Imperial Parliament over the Irish Parlia- 
ment; on the contrary, his assertion was that he and his 
friends had no object except to enable Ireland to “ develop her 
resources,” to build herself up “as a nation,” not as a nation 
hostile to our nation, but as a “ sister-nation going hand-in- 
hand with you, connected as we are with you by indissoluble 


| ties,—ties which we believe must exist and can exist without 


harm to us.” That does not give out any note except one of 


| virtual independence, that is, of purely voluntary co-operation, 


—which, of course, means also the right to refuse this volun- 
tary co-operation. 


The debate in the Lords on Monday, on Lord Meath’s Bill 
permitting women to sit as County Councillors, was remark- 
able for the decision evinced by the Peers. Only Lord Meath 
spoke in favour of the Bill, and he was careful to say that 
while he considered women excellent administrators, he did 
not wish to see them seated in Parliament. When he sat 
down, the Lord Chancellor declar d that the non-contents had 
it; but Earl Fortescue demanded a division, pleading that ke 
had intended to continue the debate, but had from infirmities of 
sight and hearing missed his opportunity. The Peers generally 
supporting this contention, a division was taken, and the Bill 
thrown out by 108 to 23. 





Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 99} to 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ITALIAN VISIT TO BERLIN. 


4 eo is something very picturesque and attractive in 

the meeting of King Humbert with the Emperor 
William, of the Savoyard and the Hohenzollern, each at 
last in possession of his House’s long-fought-for prize. 
The historian cannot see without interest such evidence 
that the strange link which for so many centuries has 
bound together the fortunes of Germany and Italy is as 
strong as ever, and that, though each is now nominally 
independent, the fortunes of both are as closely united asin 
the days when Guelf and Ghibelline were not forgotten 
words. The soldier smiles with gratified contempt of the 
civilian, as he reflects that one main result of a struggle of 
ages has been to bring the two fighting dynasties of Europe 
to the top, and that William and Humbert are among the 
first men in the world because for centuries their Houses 
have produced men who have been soldiers from the cradle. 
And the politician, at least the English politician, is 
pleased, because he sees in the meeting either a guarantee 
of peace, or a proof that the millions of Slav riflemen will 
not be allowed to crush the freer civilisations of the West. 
Very few, as is natural, pause to think of the less cheerful 
meaning of the meeting; and yet there is much in it 
which should make the thoughtful reflective, if -not 
sad. The two soldier-monarchs who are embracing 
with such effusion represent ‘the triumph of militarism 
as well as of the nationalities; they are great because 
they can slay on an unprecedented scale; and as they 
drive down through the long city which has risen on 
the Spree, the acclaim of the endless multitudes contends, 
as the correspondents report, and contends almost in vain, 
with the roar of the welcoming artillery. The symbol of 
the Savoyard, now at the top of his world, is the crown 
with its inner bar of iron; and the symbol of the Hohen- 
zollern, the stone throne supported on feet of cannon-balls. 
A cynical poet might end each stanza of a hymn of con- 
gratulation to the two mouarchs with the refrain, “ For 
the sword is master still ;” and his thought would not be 
altogether a cheering one for mankind. The place of 
force in the world is great, for only the hammer can weld 
iron ; but in a meeting like this, in this vast show of mili- 
tary grandeur, in this huge concourse of workers, every 
man of whom would spring to attention as he heard the 
order—that actually occurred during a Berlin riot—in this 
council of statesmen in uniform, the ascendency of force is 
too conspicuous, and it is impossible not to ask how it 
would be with modern life if the force were but misused. It 
is the most improbable of thoughts, and therefore the safest 
for an illustration; but imagine how it would be if those 
two men who are Kings, but are at ease only in uniform, 
were to command that the freedom of Switzerland should 
cease ; and Switzerland is not the only thing that is safe 
because of monarchs’ divisions. The alliance of Central 
Europe seems to Englishmen a good thing, and to Lord 
Salisbury “ glad tidings of great joy;” and in the former 
estimate we concur, for without the alliance, Gaul and Slav 
might be in motion, intent on conquest and revenge. But 
as no words of ours will affect the alliance even in English 
opinion, we may be forgiven if we point out that in these 
vast alliances, these huge aggregations of military power, 
there may yet be a lurking danger. A universal Monarchy 
—we use the phrase in its old political sense—would not 
be the less oppressive to the world because it was three- 
headed. It was two-headed when the Bourbons were at 
their worst as troublers of the world. Prince Bismarck, 
Count Kalnoky, and Signor Crispi say in every despatch 
and speech that they are working together for peace, and 
we entirely believe them; but how, if perceiving great 
advantages ready to their hands, they should work together 
for war or aggrandisement ? Prince Bismarck never quite 
ceases to hope that Russia may join the League, which 
would mean a partition of the Eastern Peninsula, and what 
should we think of the great alliance then? The idea is 
afloat in England that such combinations to take spoil are 
impossible, because of the progress of democracy, because, 
in fact, ‘the peoples,” who are assumed to be good, will 
prohibit them; but is that calculation or dreaming ? 
We do not ourselves believe that “peoples” are often 
better than the individuals who compose them, and see 
how strongly they are moved by ambition, how im- 





periously by the hope of commercial sia oh 
admit the plea of the democrats, and thet Beer — 
do? Not a third of Prussia approved the great La “ple 
1866, and not a Prussian resisted it except by critieis : 
Nations are now too highly organised, war is too ra id the 
consequences of defeat are too severe, for rea] sodiell : 
to the central will in matters of military concern. Let “see 
the order be given, let but the troops move, let but = 
cannon sound on the frontier, and the armed nation of the 
Continent must fight, be the cause what it may. It cann t 
risk an invasion of revenge. An alliance which cannot ™ 
resisted is an alliance under temptation to do great things - 
and great things in external politics mean great spoliations 
= may no doubt ultimately be beneficial, but also may 

There is, moreover, another reason which, so far as we 
know, has never been pressed upon politicians, which 
gives to these great alliances an aspect of possible menace 
They remove the limitations on the use to be made of 
victory even after just war. It is of the highest im- 
portance to civilisation that the use to be made of 
victory should be moderate; and when they stand alone 
victors often remember the future, and try not to sow 
the seeds of hatred to endure for ages. Prince Bismarck 
after Sadowa acted on that principle, and Austria received 
terms such as, we think, were never granted before to a 
defeated dynasty. The Hapsburgs did not lose a florin or 
an acre, and are, consequently, the close allies of the 
Hohenzollerns. But imagine a League as completely 
victorious over France as Prussia was over Austria,— 
would France continue to exist, and would Europe lose 
nothing by her burial, nothing in her rate of progress, 
nothing in her effort to understand Nature, nothing in her 
chance of ever reaching a restful and disarmed stage in 
which the energy of the Western world should be devoted 
to increase the happiness, or, better still, the nobleness, of 
mankind? It is not only that a great alliance has to find 
“compensations ” for three or four Powers instead of one, 
though that necessity is most serious—for instance, in 
1815 it completed the destruction of Poland, broke up 
Italy, and nearly destroyed Saxony—but that the chiefs 
who wield so terrible an aggregate of physical force think 
themselves beyond the reach of retribution. Had France 
in 1866 been an ally of Prussia instead of a watchful 
though unprepared enemy, Bohemia and Belgium would 
have passed, must have passed, into what their people 
would have regarded as permanent slavery. It is while 
the Te Dewms are singing that the danger lurking in great 
alliances becomes most apparent. 

We trust we shall not be mistaken. We are not of those 
who believe that war will cease, for war has its source in 
human nature. We entirely acknowledge that alliances may 
at times be beneficial, or, as in 1813, indispensable for 
defence. And we quite agree that the alliance celebrated 
by the Emperor William and King Humbert was needful 
to avert serious calamities from more than a hundred 
millions of peaceful labouring folk. Austria and Germany 
were in serious danger from a Franco-Russian attack 
by land, and Italy in still greater peril of a French 
attack by sea. Indeed, we are disposed, as we have often 
shown, rather to exaggerate than to undervalue the danger 
with which Italy was and is threatened by France, and by 
the Ultramontanes. She might be once more broken up. 
The situation required and found a great remedy, the 
formation of a nearly irresistible force for defence. But 
we cannot join in the chorus of approval without 
remembering that an irresistible force is a grand tempta- 
tion, or believe that enormous powers can be entrusted 
to minute Committees without a possibility of their being 
misused. Prince Bismarck is a very great man, not 
given, when he has got all he wants, to further aggres- 
sion; but still, when an opponent too feeble to fling 
an epigram at him, flings “Pfui!” instead, he nearly 
loses his reason with rage, and would, if be could, 
reply with a sentence to the triangles. An alliance with 
him as its brain is, therefore, at least subject to the chance 
of human impulses; and when an impulse can loosen an 
avalanche, apprehension is at least as legitimate as awe. 
No harm, as a matter of fact, will probably come of this 
alliance, unless it should be joined by Russia; but should 
that contingency ever occur, should the three Emperors 
and the King ever shake hands in a new Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, we shall not all view that spectacle with 
the sort of exultation with which we are now watching the 
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opular joy and the Imperial splendour displayed so 
Javishly in Bérlin. 








THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS AND THE PRIMROSE 
LEAGUE. 


ERHAPS the bitterest pill that we Liberal Unionists 
have to swallow is the necessity of tolerating, not to 

say appreciating, the exertions of the Primrose League to 
convert the English people to Conservatism. Lord Salis- 
pury’s speech at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday on the 
eat services of the Primrose League, was not without 
force, but we confess that it was very far from a pleasant 
one for us to read, and we suspect that. Lord Hartington 
and Sir Henry James and Mr. T. W. Russell must have 
felt a good deal of the same sort of nausea over it that was 
experienced by the present writer. In the first place, the 
origin of the Primrose League is tainted. To remember the 
cynical smile with which Lord Beaconsfield used to put such 
sentiments into the mouth of his semi-romantic, semi-satiric 
figures as, ‘The primrose is my favourite flower,” is to 
remember a spring of enthusiasm which it is not very easy 
to regard without contempt. In the next place, whatever 
ood work the Primrose League may have done, it has 
undoubtedly done a good deal of mild social intimida- 
tion, or what Mr. O’Brien in his euphuistic mood calls 
“ black-balling,” but what every Liberal loathes, as an 
attempt to influence honest conviction by the appeal to the 
vulgar desire to rise in life and to receive patronage from 
high quarters. That the great Primrose Dames have not in 
a very considerable number of instances really applied to 
tradesmen the pressure of veiled threats to employ them no 
more, and in a number of other instances the not less potent 
fear of social ostracism in relation to those electors who 
hover on the borders of the charmed circle where they may 
easily either gain or lose access to the drawing-rooms most 
attractive to their wives and daughters, no one who knows 


the world will believe. There have been quite too many, 


and apparently quite too frank complaints on the subject, 
to have arisen out of anything like misunderstandings. 
It is, of course, perfectly absurd to compare seriously 
these trivial threats, seldom probably significant of 
anything like settled purpose, to the cruel Irish boy- 
cotting which, in Mr. Parnell’s own words, endeavoured 
to make the victims feel like moral “ lepers ;” but however 
monstrous this comparison may be, the Primrose League 
has certainly availed itself freely of worldly fears of an 
ignoble kind to procure votes for the Conservative Party. 
True Liberals detest this appeal to ignoble motives, and 
would rather lose an election than avail themselves of it. 
In the third place, there is undoubtedly a good deal of 
rather sickly and sentimental efflorescence in the oratory 
of the Primrose Leaguers, a good deal of that same dis- 
position to deck themselves with the innocence and 
simplicities of rural life with which they have no kind of 
profound sympathy, that inspired the late Lord Beaconsfield 
when he made his hero pose as a lover of the primrose, 
instead of as a lover of the peony or the sunflower. All 
these are reasons for looking with a good deal of mistrust 
on the Primrose League, and reasons which the Liberal 
Unionists will find it very difficult to get over. None the 
less, when they are compelled, as they now are, to choose 
between the advocates of a kind of intimidation which 
in good earnest threatens men with social leprosy, and the 
party which half in play has threatened men with the loss 
of drawing-room invitations or the loss of custom, they 
have no choice but to take the latter, and to do all in their 
power to wean their new allies from the more objectionable 
elements formerly made use of in their social electioneering. 
For there is, we believe, great force in what Lord 
Salisbury said on Tuesday, that it has been the artificial 
severance between class and class due to the concentration 
of vast numbers of one class at a distance from the 
localities occupied by the other classes, which has weakened 
the wholesome strength of national feeling in England, and 
rendered it desirable that some countervailing effort should 
be made to restore the unity so undermined. We believe it 
to be true, as he says, that the reason why Conservatism is 
so strong in London, is that in London that closer associa- 
tion between the classes, which has been dangerously 
reduced in the manufacturing and mining districts, has 
been to some extent restored, and that the various classes of 
labourers have found out that their hopes and aims are, after 
all, very much the same in substance as the hopes and aims 





of the classes next above them, and that the last thing in 
the world which would really make them happier, would be 
the breakdown of the present system of industrial freedom 
and progress, and the substitution of some ambitious 
attempt to organise and dictate to labour, and to carve 
out property, on some grand artificial principle, in its place. 
Doubtless nothing could be less favourable to the growth of 
such reasonable hopes as chiefly animate the poorer classes 
of this country, as revolutionary projects of the Socialist 
kind, and this is most keenly felt in the Metropolis, where 
there is, of course, still far too much of a gulf between 
the various classes, but yet not such a gulf as is to be 
found elsewhere. And we wholly agree with Lord Salisbury 
that if Primrose Leagues or anything else can be made 
to bridge over the gulf, and to bring the different classes 
of the English people into frank and friendly intercourse 
with each other, more will have been done to restore 
unity and depth of national sentiment than could possibly 
be effected in any other way. We entertain no doubt, for in- 
stance, that the complete collapse of the attempt to attack 
the Government for reorganising the Navy is in great 
measure due to the better mutual understanding of each 
other’s purposes and aims by the different English 
classes, brought about by the concession of household 
suffrage to the counties. And so far as the Primrose 
League has furthered the same purpose,—and we believe 
that to some extent it has furthered it,—it has done real 
good, in spite of the somewhat fantastic shape which, in 
the various “ habitations” of the League, that good has 
assumed. 

What we would urge, then, upon the Conservatives is 
this, that if they really wish to cement and strengthen 
their alliance with the Liberal Unionists, they should do 
all in their power to purify the methods of the Primrose 
League from that questionable use of social influence which 
has given it the reputation of a League invented to propitiate 
by mild flattery, and to intimidate by milder threats. Con- 
servatives should, then, throw themselves at once on that 
genuine belief in the popularity of their principles for which 
in recent years they must have found plenty of evidence, and 
should accept heartily the Liberal creed, that where you 
cannot alter a man’s conviction, you ought not even to wish 
to alter or to cancel his vote. There is no permanent power 
in flattery or in intimidation, after all. You may divert a 
few votes in every constituency by the unscrupulous 
application of these influences, but you will not divert 
nearly enough to compensate for the favour which you 
would win by showing the voters that while they are per- 
fectly free to follow their own honest convictions, you wish 
them to adopt your conviction solely because you recog- 
nise its truth and its tendency to bind together the 
people of these islands in a strong and permanent society. 
If the Primrose League really numbers eight hundred 
thousand members, and if it guarantees a certain amount 
of free and genuine social intercourse between the different 
classes, it might do ‘a very great deal to win over the 
people of these islands to its side, by openly and earnestly 
condemning every attempt to apply to politics those lower 
motives of flattery and intimidation which, in a more 
cruel form, have worked such immeasurable ruin in Ireland. 
It is a critical moment for the Primrose Leaguers. We 
believe them all to be sincere Unionists. Well, if they 
are, if they condemn as persistently as we do Mr. Parnell’s 
avowed methods for the conversion of Irish tenants and 
labourers to his cause, let them wash their hands of every 
approach to the use of such methods in England, and draw 
the Liberal Unionists closer to them, by abjuring alto- 
gether the few petty and unworthy influences by which 
hitherto their Association has been discredited, and its 
better aims obscured. 





THE NEW POSITION OF THE LORDS. 


T is feeble policy to try to answer Mr. Labouchere’s 
speech on the House of Lords, which brought him 





one hundred and sixty votes, by calling it a poor speech, or 
a speech which was only amusing. It was a very good 
speech, perhaps the most sensible one, from its point of 
view, that Mr. Labouchere has ever delivered, though it 
was marked here and there by outbursts of aristocratic 
spite against the great industrials. Mr. Labouchere, who 
might be a Peer himself as far as his birth is concerned, to 
judge by the evidence of his speeches holds a big industrial 





to be only a fattened cad, and if he can detect him in 
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inventing, or even in accepting a pedigree, makes him, 
with gleeful malice, as ridiculous as he can. This impulse, 
which is obviously quite instinctive, it not being prudent 
in a Radical leader to stick pins into the captains of labour, 
detracts from the seriousness of his argument; but it was 
serious all the same, and much of it true besides. The House 
of Lords has not been during this generation a good Second 
Chamber. It has never really resisted, still less modified 
for good, the impulses of the Lower House ; it has never 
turned back the stream of opinion, but only dammed it up, 
till when it burst it was too rapid for safety; and it has 
been far too little solicitous about that permanent repute 
for dignity, firmness, and efficiency in leadership, which is 
the moral claim of aristocrats to the first places in the State. 
In a country which is a reservoir full to choking of men 


who will attempt and succeed in anything, it has no doubt | 


contained men of ability,as have Convocation and the Stock 
Exchange, and especially oratorical ability ; but then, it has 
also secluded them, shutting them out of the very place, 
the House of Commons, where their influence was most 
required. The Peers are said to do business well, and we 


dare say they do; but they have never shown the slightest | 





desire so to utilise their capacity as to protect the Commons | 


against error, or to make the body of English laws consistent, 
intelligible, and independent of Judges’ interpretations. 
Our legislation is just as awkward and cumbersome as if 
the Lords knew nothing. Above all, the Lords do not use 
their grand privilege, upon which Mr. Curzon dilated so 
much, of being independent of constituents, and therefore 
able to speak their real minds. They do not speak 
their real minds, being, we think, even more afraid 
of outside opinion than the Commons are, certainly 
more afraid to run counter to any stream of thought 
which may for the moment be in flood. We agree, 
we confess, with Mr. Labouchere that the House of 
Lords is a poor Second Chamber, which neither revises nor 
resists adequately, and which loses instead of gaining 
favour with long-sighted politicians. 


It is when we come to the practical suggestions for | 


reform, that, greatly to our mental relief—for it is dis- 
quieting to find oneself even for five minutes in accord with 
Mr. Labouchere, who seems to us not a new Jack Cade, as 
Mr. Curzon called him, but an English Rochefort, utterly 
out of place in any English assembly—we part company 
with the orator. Like him, we have an intellectual fancy 
for a single Chamber, though if we had one, we should 
have to control it either by reviving the Royal veto as 
a personal power, or by adopting the Referendum; and 
like him, we perceive that the people are entirely opposed 
to that plan; but his alternative suggestion creates in us 
no respect. It would not work. He wants a Second 
House with a suspensive veto only, to be elected by the 
County Councils. The result of that scheme would either 
be that the Senate or Imperial Council, or whatever it was 
called, would be elected by the electors as the Commons 
are—the scheme of double election breaking down, as 
it always does—or the Senate would be a nuisance, 
always causing worrying delays. It would be immensely 
strong, from its representative character; it would be 
utterly contemptuous of threats, having nothing what- 
ever to lose; and it would be morbidly anxious to assert 
its separateness and wisdom as a House. It would con- 
sequently suspend everything of importance, and compel 
all Governments to legislate for five years hence, a posi- 
tion which would not, even in this land of patient men, 
where the mob never hangs a Member for obstruction, be 
borne fora single decade. It would be better, if the country 
adopted that idea, to divide the House of Commons itself 
into two, and trust to the instinct of separate life which 
. belongs to every living entity, to produce the difference 
of opinions which, on the hypothesis of two Chambers, 
is absolutely required. If we are to have repre- 
sentation at all in the Upper House, it must be direct 
representation, and Mr. Labouchere will find when he 
draws up a scheme with that object, that he has made a 
Second House a great deal stronger than he likes; that, as 
in America, one House will undo the other’s work ; that 
legislation will be nearly suspended ; and that all practical 
power will pass to the Executive Government. That result 
might not work any mischief if the smaller legislation, 
commercial legislation and the like, could be provided for 
by compromise ; but if that is what democrats want, they 
do not understand much of their own business. It would 
be the most conservative plan ever tried, probably so 








‘ a? 
conservative that the country would shortly be ery; 
for the despised Lords back again. If Mr. Labouchat 
really wants to break down the resistance of the oe 
and increase the power of the Commons, he should lea, 8, 
the hereditary principle alone—it is, after all, nonsense ‘s 
attack it while the Monarchy is supported by the people 0 
and demand that whenever the Houses differ any nian 
: , 0 
hundred Members of Parliament, whether they belong ¢, 
one House or the other, should have a right to demand the 
Referendum,—that is, the direct “Yes” or “No” of the 
electors upon the specific measure. He will not like the 
result at all, but that is the plan which, if his principles 
are sincere, will realise his ideas. 
We are often told that it is folly to write about sub. 
stitutes for the House of Lords, for the Lords are really 
in no manner of danger. The cry for their abolition, it is 
said, has been raised at intervals ever since 1832, two whole 
generations, and they are. not abolished yet. They may 
continue, it is said, for another century if only they will 
adopt an attitude of passive resistance. We disagree, 
Those Conservatives who employ this argument forget that 
two great changes, one of them visible, one of them silent 
have recently passed over politics. The visible one is, of 
course, the alteration in the suffrage ; but the invisible one 
is this. The House of Lords cannot be bullied any more, 
During the fifty-seven years since the Reform Bill, the 
regular practice has been, whenever the Lords rejected a 
popular Bill, to threaten them with extinction, usually in the 
bargee tone adopted by Mr. Rowlands on Friday week. He 
said :—‘ The time was coming rapidly when they should 
come to conclusions with the hereditary legislators. The 
House of Lords was an insult to the manhood of the nation. 
The people had not forgotten the history of the House of 
Lords. They neither forgot nor forgave. What were they 
threatened with now? ‘The Prime Minister declared that 
if a Liberal Parliament was returned and it passed a certain 
great measure, the House of Lords would throw it out. 
Let them try it. It would be so much the worse for the 
House of Lords. This was a question they would fight to 
the death.” Or, in briefer English, the Upper House is 
to yield or die. That, though expressed sometimes with 
greater eloquence and less brutal directness, has been the 
regular formula; and upon every question except the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, it has been found, on the 
whole, to be efficacious. The House has trembled, pro- 
tested, sighed, and yielded. The efficacy of that rough 
medicine is, however, atanend. A revolver is a formidable 
weapon to everybody except one, the man who would 
much rather die than not. The mighty change of 
feeling, rather than thought, produced by the events of 
the last twenty-one years, has affected the Peers more 
than any other class of politicians, and if they could 
reply as a whole to Mr. Rowlands with his own rough 
distinctness, they would say,—‘ Abolish us, and be damned 
to you; the quicker the better.’ A few Peers conscious of 
inaptitude, and a few rural magnates conscious of their 
seclusion, are afraid for the House of Lords; but the 
Peers who are at once the brains and the body of the 
House rather dislike than like it, know that they would have 
five times the power outside it, have learned by Continental 
example that titles cannot be swept away—the Terrorists 
tried that and failed, though they had the guillotine for 
an instrument—and are only reconciled to continued 
seclusion by the chance it affords them of occasionally 
teaching the House of Commons that it is not alone in 
the land. We can remember the time when Lord Salis- 
bury would no more have threatened to throw out a Bill not 
before his House, than he would have sworn ata lady. An 
instinct fostered by his whole training would have pre- 
vented him; but it prevents him no longer. If the 
Commons are irritated with the Peers, what does that 
matter? The majestic “People” itself in its highest wrath 
can only sentence the House of Lords to extinction, and 
the House will receive the sentence with a sigh of relief 
from pain. There is no future life for legislating Houses 
to dread, and to live for the performance of duties which 
cannot be performed, is no such exhilarating position that 
this one should buy with incessant humiliations a continued 
right to exist. It is because the Peers are careless whether 
they continue or not, unless they can continue with 
honour, that we expect to hear in no long time that the 
hour of collision has arrived, and that the nature of the 
new Chamber to be created has become a very “living” 
topic indeed. 
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MR. GOSCHEN AT SHEFFIELD. 
rR. GOSCHEN’S speech at Sheffield shows a mingling 
M 
the qualiti 


of the qualities of the large-minded statesman with 
observed in any other speech of the last few years. It was 
pe speech full of economical knowledge, full of political 
wisdom, and full of oratorical instinct; and these are 
elements which are now more rarely combined than 
yerhaps at any other period of our history. The econo- 
mical knowledge is the least part of the business ; but at a 
time when all the best economists of former years seem to be 
exhausting themselves in an effort to falsify their former 
teaching, and to undo what the great thinkers of the past 
have done, by finding selfish excuses in the possible tempo- 
ains of English consumers for a system so destructive 

of all sound commercial principle as that of sugar-bounties, 
it is something to get Mr. Goschen’s brilliant demonstra- 
tion, first, that, as a matter of fact, the immediate rise in 
the price of sugar—a rise the term to which is already put 
by the lower prices asked for sugar to be delivered in the 
autumn—neither is nor can be due to the negotiation of 
a treaty which is not to come into operation for two 
years; and his still more impressive illustration how 
much is often lost and how little gained by the temporary 
yunning down of the price of an article under a system of 
artificial competition ; considering that the moment the 
subsidised competitor has beaten his unsubsidised rival 
out of the field, the price is very apt to run up again to a 
point far higher than it would have reached if there had 
been no subsidising in the case. In fact, no one who has 
once got the least grasp of the principle of Free-trade can 
doubt for a moment that bounties on the growth of any 
sort of product in an old country like Europe, where there 
is no chance that the bounty will simply call into existence 
a natural source of supply and then cease to be needful, 
can be anything but purely hurtful,—a great disturber 
of the natural order of productive effort, and a great 
source of ultimate loss even to those who for a time 
seem to profit by it. Mr. Goschen recalls the partisan 
Liberals who, lke Mr. John Morley, are trying to 
mislead the masses with the notion that the Govern- 
ment are running up the price of sugar to gratify 
their own naturally perverted sympathies, to the true 
rationale and meaning of Free-trade, and shows them to 
be utterly in the wrong by facts and arguments of which 


rary 


none of them ought for a moment to have doubted the | 


existence or the force. We have never in our time seen 
political prejudice triumph more marvellously over well- 
trained intellects and accurate knowledge, than in the 


conversion of a number of hereditary and fully instructed | 


Free-traders into the passionate apologists for a de- 
liberately fostered and most mischievous monopoly. 
But this was quite the least remarkable part of Mr. 


Goschen’s speech, though no part of it was more con- | 


vincing. Nothing has struck us more than the protest 
it contained against the modern habit of shunting the 
middle class out of the field of political consideration, 
and addressing all the political argument of the day to 
the so-called masses, in other words, the labouring class. 
Mr. Goschen is the last whom any one can charge with 
leaving that labouring class out of account. This speech 
is itself full of the evidence how anxiously he watches 
the bearing of every measure of the Government on 
the true interests of that class. But Mr. Goschen 
sees how utterly impossible it is to further the true 
interests of any class without taking into account the 
interests of those other classes which prosper when it 
prospers, and suffer when it suffers. Some of the repre- 
sentatives of the working men go about the country 
representing that the proposed expenditure on our 
Navy is little but a job in the interests of the ship- 
builders and of those who supply the shipbuilders with 
their materials. Mr. Goschen turns to these perfectly 
honest but rather short-sighted agitators, and asks what 
would happen, in the event of war breaking out, if the 


general belief abroad should be that England had not got | 


a Navy that could efficiently protect her commerce. Why, 
the first result would be a rise in the price of imported 
food which it is not too much to estimate at 10 per 
cent.; and as we import a hundred millions’ worth of 
the food of the people yearly, that means an immediate 
loss of ten millions to the people who consume this 
food. Can anything prove more clearly that it is 





es of the popular orator such as we have not | 


| not in the interest of the shipbuilders and of those who 
| supply the shipbuilders, that the Government are proposing 
| to strengthen the Navy, but in the interest of the vast 
| consuming class itself? Then what can be more in- 
structive than Mr. Goschen’s piece of evidence of identity 
of interest between the capitalist classes and the working 
| classes who are now so rapidly becoming capitalist classes 
too, derived from the protest he has recently received 
from the Friendly Societies against one of the stamps 
which he had imposed on the transfer of securities ? 
| That stamp appeared to be a middle-class tax, and nothing 
‘else. But the working classes have now invested such 
| large sums in securities, that they find the shoe pinch 
where our financiers supposed that they were only screwing 
| a little more out of the comparatively wealthy. Of course, 
| it is quite fair that the working classes should feel the taxes 
| imposed on the well-to-do, directly they become well-to-do. 
| But nothing can be more satisfactory than such evidence 
| that the working classes are becoming well-to-do, and are 
| feeling very keenly the absolute identity between their in- 
terests and the interests of the capitalists with whom they 
| are now doubly bound up,—first, as receiving wages from 
| them; next, as sharing in their profitable enterprises. 
| Working men, says Mr. Goschen, now hold more than 
£100,000,000 in our trustee and Post Office savings-banks. 
| What guarantee could be more satisfactory than this, that 
instead of attacking the middle classes and trying to despoil 
them, they will aid the middle classes in resisting all 
those wild socialist experiments from which, if they 
| were ever tried, nothing but disaster could possibly 
| proceed? Nothing could be more siatesmanlike in the 
| widest sense than that portion of Mr. Goschen’s speech 
| in which he endeavoured to make the middle and working 
| classes see how visibly identical are their interests on 
| every side,—on grounds at once economical, national, and 
Imperial. 

But perhaps the most significant touch in Mr. Goschen’s, 
speech as regards its power of popular oratory, was the 
striking passage in which he contrived to kill two birds with 
one stone by dwelling on the magnificent evidence we have 
recently had that all our great ships at least are not inefli- 
ciently provided with steam-power and other necessary naval 
appliances, and by generously giving credit at the same time 
to the Irish Captain and Staff Commander for the ability 
and energy with which they rescued the ‘Calliope’ from 
| her position of extreme peril in the harbour of Samoa. No 
| one can have heard or read that passage of Mr. Goschen’s 
| speech without feeling the most lively pleasure, not merely 
| in the evidence it gave that our national seamanship is 
| still what it was, but in the eagerness displayed by our 
Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer to vindicate for 
Trish officers their personal claim to honour and gratitude. 
The Radicals have spoken of this generous zeal in Mr. 
Goschen as if it were exceptional and unprecedented. 
They should have given some evidence for that assertion. 
So far as we can trust our memory, it is by no means 
the first time that Mr. Goschen has shown his hearty 
appreciation of the distinction achieved by Irish servants 
| of the State. Indeed, we do not think that there is a 
| single statesman who sits on the benches of either the 
Government or the Opposition, who is more alive to the 
yalue of Irish genius and Irish fidelity in serving the 
Empire, than Mr. Goschen. But, of course, it is one 
| thing to appreciate the strength which Ireland lends to the 
Union, and quite another to appreciate the efforts which 
she is now making to deprive the Union of these stores 
of strength. The former is a proper subject for Unionists 
to glory in; the latter can be nothing to them but a 
subject of discouragement and regret. Of this, however, 
we are quite sure, that Mr. Goschen is far more genuinely 
eager to dwell on the advantages which Great Britain 
derives from the services of Irishmen, than he is to 
dwell on the advantages which Ireland derives from the 
services of British subjects,—though even these, in spite 
of Mr. Parnell’s depreciation, are, we venture to think, 
| not inconsiderable. For example, Mr. Goschen himself is 
certainly at the present moment conferring upon Ireland, 
by his financial statesmanship, services which we are quite 
confident that no exclusively Trish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, dealing with Ireland alone, could rival, or even 
so much as approach. But Mr. Goschen would no more 
think of enlarging on those services to Ireland, than Mr. 
Parnell would think of recognising them as services at all, 
even if he knew how great they were. 
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MR. PARNELL’S SPEECH OF THURSDAY. 


Se: speech delivered on Thursday by Mr. Parnell at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel is by far the most 
important one which has been reported this year. The 
Corporations or leading corporate bodies of eleven Irish 
cities and towns had sent deputations to congratulate the 
Home-rule leader upon his delivery, as they consider it, 
from the charges now under trial before the Special Com- 
mission. Mr. Parnell, therefore, though speaking in 
England, was addressing Irishmen, and it might have been 
expected that, as he was receiving an honour he greatly 
values, as he has gained a real victory about the forged 
letters, and as his allies are every day predicting their 
immediate success in the next Election, his tone would have 
been one of hopefulness, if not of exultation. On the con- 
trary, it was at once angry and desponding. So far from 
exulting in the unprecedented opportunity secured to him 
by Parliament of clearing himself, an opportunity which, 
according to those who addressed him, has been used with 
triumphant success, he declared that he “had never accepted 
the justice of the reference;” that it had been forced on him; 
that he and his colleagues “ had never admitted that this 
tribunal was a fair tribunal, or one of a character and con- 
stitution competent to inquire into the issues laid before 
it ;’” that, indeed, no tribunal except a Home-rule one could 
be fair, for “no tribunal of Judges ignorant of the history 
of Ireland, knowing nothing of the character of her people, 
without information as to the surrounding circumstances, 
by education, birth, feeling, habits of thought, political 
conviction, and training, averse to the aspirations of 
Ireland, is fitted or able to decide the grave issues that 
have been laid before us for decision.” He believed his 
friends would come out of the inquiry “ untouched and 
unharmed,” but the “dice had been loaded against them, 
and the trump-cards were up their sleeves,” the italicised 
word “their” referring, let us hope, not to the Judges, but 
to those who had compelled the inquiry. That is the tone 
of a man who expects an adverse verdict, and is preparing 
his friends to meet it by questioning, if not the impartiality, 
at least the intellectual competence of the investigating 
tribunal. We say nothing of the well-known facts, that 
the inquiry was granted as an act of justice to the accused, 
that Mr. Parnell could have stopped it in a moment by 
appealing to the Courts, and that he has fully acknow- 
ledged the uprightness and competence of those Courts 
by claiming before them heavy damages from the Times. 
Our object is in no way to answer him, but to point out 
the querulous despondency, the angry apprehensiveness 
visible in his tone. His followers are dancing with 
delight, or so they say, at the whole current of events ; but 
their leader, who is neither of their temperament nor 
hampered by their ignorance, instead of feeding their 
excitement, devotes himself, with all the resources of his 
practised skill in depreciation, to destroy in advance the 
moral authority of the tribunal before which he is 
pleading. 


Mr. Parnell’s tone when he turns to the general prospects 
of his cause is equally foreboding. He declares, indeed, 
his certainty of victory, and, practised dialectician as he is, 
invents a word to indicate to his countrymen, and conceal 
from Englishmen, the completeness of the victory he seeks. 
“ I believe,” he says, “ we are very near reaping that richest 
and highest reward of all, in the realisation of those hopes 
which have always gladdened the heart of every Irishman, 
whether in times of trial, of suffering, or of martyrdom, that 
some day or other it would be possible for the public opinion 
of Ireland to assert itself freely, and to lead our country, 
our self-governing country, along the path of nationhood.” 
But, nevertheless, Mr. Parnell, who years ago expressed 
his distrust of the English democracy, admits the possi- 
bility of failure, and even states distinctly what his course 
will be in the event of the failure occurring. ‘“ We are 
told,’ Mr. Parnell said, “that it was our intention in this 
agitation of ours to subvert the authority of the Crown 
and to organise an armed rebellion. Speaking for myself, 
I cannot admit, I cannot recollect, that I have ever—cer- 
tainly not in a public speech, but even in my own mind— 
contemplated the contingency of failure of our movement, 
and I have certainly never contemplated what our action 
would be if that movement failed. But I will say to you, 
gentlemen, to-night that, if our constitutional movement 
were to fail—and I believe when I speak thus that I speak 
the opinion of my eighty-five colleagues in the House of 








Commons—I say, if our constitutional move 

fail—if it became evident that we could oe pe 
mentary action and continued representation at West 
minster restore to Ireland the high privilege of nf 
government and of making her own laws in our own Hou : 
at home—I, for one, would not continue to remain re 
twenty-four hours longer in the House of Commons : 
Westminster, and I believe, as I have said, that in that 
sentiment I speak the views of my colleagues. But “a 
than that, gentlemen, I believe the Irish constituencies 
would not consent to allow us to remain, and that hag “we 
the view which our countrymen at home and abroad ion 
always taken of our action.” Many meanings may be 
placed upon that remarkable passage. It may ‘on} 
mean that Mr. Parnell intends, should the next Election 
go against him, to try the Bohemian plan, and with. 
draw the Irish representation from Parliament, thus 
depriving the Legislature of moral authority to deal with 
Trish questions. It may mean that, constitutional means 
having failed, he will leave the course free to the far 
nobler and older Irish Party, which has always maintained 
that the freedom of Ireland must be sought through 
secession and battle in the open field. Or it may mean 
that Mr. Parnell intends, by declaring that he is beaten 
and must retire, to leave the path clear for the action 
of the secret societies, which, as he claims, he has hitherto 
held in an unwilling and discontented restraint. Any one 
of these meanings may be drawn from the words which we 
quote textually from the careful report in the Times; but 
there is one meaning which forces itself on the intelligence, 
—Mr. Parnell is doubtful whether Home-rule will be 
secured at the polls. He may be aware of facts entirely 
hidden from Englishmen, even though they are his allies. 
He may know that the very Irish electors are growing 
restive, and will shortly give up their marvellous, and in 
one way most admirable, unanimity in his favour. Or he 
may be aware that supplies are failing, and that without 
supplies the discipline of his members, discipline as of 
Prussian soldiers, will give way, for he makes this astounding 
admission :—‘‘ The most advanced section of Irishmen, as 
well as the least advanced, have always thoroughly under. 
stood that this Parliamentary policy was to be a trial, and 
that we did not ourselves believe in the possibility of main- 
taining forall time, or forany lengthened period, an incorrupt 
and independent Irish representation at Westminster.” But 
whatever the source of his conviction, this much is clear, 
that the man who is the brain of the Irish Revolution, 
who found out the weak place in our constitutional system, 
and who was for a moment believed to have shattered it 
to pieces, doubts at last whether his whole method was not 
a mistake. Samson was tortured by the grain of sand in 
his eye, but he was not bound. The infinite patience of 
the stupid people which rules bright-witted Ireland has, 
Mr. Parnell fears, for the hundredth time proved too strong 
for resistance, and the Irish Chat Moss may be filled up. 
We shall never bereally hopeful of Ireland till her peasantry 
are, as against all chance of eviction, freeholders ; but of 
all reasons for hope we have heard, this utterance of Mr. 
Parnell’s is the most hopeful. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE NAVAL DEBATE. 


ESS than one-sixth of the House of Commons has 
been whipped up to vote against the Naval Defence 

Bill. The number is larger than it ought to have been; 
but when we remember Mr. Labouchere’s reading of the duty 
of the Opposition under the present Government, it is not 
larger than might have been looked for. Indeed, at this 
moment the Radical Opposition must be rather at a loss how 
to do their duty. Men who live to embarrass a Govern- 
ment are not critical of the opportunities that occur, or 
scrupulous as to the use they make of them. But though 
they are willing to take any chance that comes, and pre- 
pared to ride every chance to death, it seems beyond their 
power this Session to make so much as an imposing recon- 
naissance. The Sugar-Bounty Bill, out of which they might 
fairly expect to make some capital, is kept out of their reach. 
Obstructing Supply is apt to be resented by their own 
friends, whom it deprives of a holiday. Ireland—oppressed 
and tortured Ireland—seems to have no available grievance 
ready ; the tyranny which insisted on shaving Mr. O’Brien’s 
beard and clipping Mr. Harrington’s moustache, no longer 
rouses any noble emotion. It turns out to be a tale 
of little meaning, though the words have been remark- 
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Consequently the Radical Opposition were 
They had pledged themselves to oppose, 
and they were at a loss how to redeem their promise. 
It was impossible, therefore, that they should leave the 
Naval Defence Bill alone. It must be resisted at any risk 
to the nation, and, what was more serious, at any cost to 
themselves. Still, they were not without their compensa- 
tions. They had to appear recklessly unpatriotic, to shut 
their eyes to every cloud on the European horizon, to 
subordinate national interests of the first magnitude to 
the meanest considerations of party tactics. But by way 
of makeweight, they had the satisfaction of embarrassing 
their own front bench. How great a satisfaction this 
was, a glance across the Channel may show us. In the 
present state of French politics, we see the perfect flower 
which Englishmen as -yet know only in the bud. The 
followers of Mr. Gladstone are the Opportunists; the 
followers of Mr. Labouchere are the Extreme Left. How 
the Extreme Left can hate the Opportunists we know ; at 
the feelings of their English representatives we can only 
guess. That much, however, we cando. We can imagine the 
glee with which the avowed opponents of Naval Defence 
saw the front Opposition bench driven to choose between dis- 
closing a startling want of union in the Liberal Party, and 
disregarding all the responsibilities which past tenure 
of office was once supposed to throw upon politicians. 
In the end, the front bench seems to have reaped the 
usual reward of those who halt between two opinions. 
It has earned reproach from both sides. It has been 
abused by the Radicals for not coming forward in opposi- 
tion to the Government scheme, and then it has stripped 
itself of its last rag of patriotism in the person of Sir 
William Harcourt. Whenever the Session of 1889 is 
referred to, the Liberal leaders will be without an answer, 
as against the Radicals on the one hand, and the remainder 
of their countrymen on the other. The Radicals will be 
able to say that they left it to them to do the work of 
opposition ; Englishmen generally will be able to say that 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre were as 
anxious to see the country unprotected as Mr. Labouchere 
or Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

Into the jaws of defeat walked the one hundred,—or, to 
be strictly accurate, the one hundred and one. They knew 
that to win was impossible, and to be beaten nothing 
less than disgraceful. But to their heroic souls, their 
labour was its own reward. They loved their work for 
the work’s sake. They were striving, with however little 
chance of success, to bring England down to the level of 
their own fervid imaginations. They wish to see her a 
Power of, say, the seventh rank, and with an appreciable 
gulf yawning between her and any of the other six. 
Add to this a well-founded sense of having no defence 
against invasion, and a mercantile marine certain to be 
made over to foreigners immediately after the declaration 
of war, and we have a picture such as even Sir William 
Harcourt may contemplate with pleased emotion. And 
more than most men he has a right to this enjoyment. 
He has long since reached an eminence hitherto denied even 
toMr. Labouchere. The new Radicals can only talk of what 
they will do by-and-by ; Sir William Harcourt can point 
to what he has done already. They may intend to put 
an end to shipbuilding, and to sell all our warlike stores for 
what they will fetch ; but these things are still in the future, 
and so may never come to pass. The country may be 
willing some day to see Mr. Labouchere in office, but it may 
not be willing to take him with all his engagements. Nor 
need we doubt that, should that day come, Mr. Labouchere 
will be as ready to abandon his dream of National Insecurity 
as he would now be to give it actual shape. The favourites 
of a democracy resemble the insects which take their colour 
trom the plants they feed on, and if, as we may hope, the 
time when defencelessness had charms for Englishmen is 
passing away, it may have altogether disappeared before Mr. 
Labouchere takes the first place at the Admiralty Board. 
But Sir William Harcourt’s fame is already secure. His 
record is written in imperishable brass. He has been a 
member of a Cabinet which saw no necessary connection 
between guns and ammunition, which felt that when it 
had ordered the first, it was time to strike the second off 
their list. This is a recollection which would have reduced 
common men to silence; to Sir William Harcourt it only 
gave louder utterance. ‘I did good by stealth,’ he may 


ably strong. 


in a difficulty. 





say, ‘when I had not the chance of doing it openly. I | 


Suppressed the powder and shot when it was not in my 








power to suppress the guns. Now I am no longer tram- 
melled by the traditions of a great past. I have adapted 
myself to my new environment. I am ready not merely 
to make ships and guns useless, but to do without them 
altogether.’ 

And yet, with all the glory that such an avowal as this 
could give him, Sir William Harcourt found only one 
hundred and one Members willing to go into the lobby 
with him. His former colleagues, for the most part, kept 
silence, and left it to smaller men to drag out a debate 
which was purposeless from the very beginning. Though 
the Ministerial scheme had features which made it specially 
open to attack, though the First Lord of the Admiralty 
laboured under the disadvantage of having to begin every 
speech by an explicit recantation of some former one, 
though the office he administers rests under an uncom- 
fortable suspicion of getting the smallest return for the 
largest outlay, though the professional supporters of the 
Bill are disheartened by doubts whether it will do all that 
is wanted, the Opposition has signally collapsed. There is no 
genuine feeling in the country against the proposed expendi- 
ture; on the contrary, there is a genuine feeling of relief that 
the outlay is at length to be made. This feeling has a special 
title to be called genuine, because it has grown up without 
any stimulus from those whose business it was to call it forth. 
If Ministers had chosen, they could have made out a case 
for their proposals the strength of which would have been 
absolutely overwhelming. They had simply to explain to 
the country the conditions on which the security of England 
depends, the temptations to attack which her enormous 
Empire offers, the powers of attack which every Great 
Power either possesses or is fast acquiring, the want of any 
means of defence adequate to the demands that may 
almost without notice be made on them. A few recess 
speeches in this strain, coupled with a frank confession of 
former shortcomings, would have constituted a preparation 
for the Naval Defence Bill which would have paralysed 
the Opposition beforehand. The Government chose to 
dispense with these preparations, and to leave the Bil] 
pretty much to take its chance. It was a risk which we 
should not have thought prudent; but now that it has 
been run and no harm come of it, it makes the success of 
the Bill the more conspicuous. The Opposition have made 
no impression upon the nation, though the Government 
made no effort to warn the nation against them. The 
English democracy is not yet willing to be starved, or 
ruined, or invaded. 





THE LIGHTING OF LONDON. 


HE appearance of the Report which Major Marindin 
has just presented to the Board of Trade, enables 
us to realise fully the enormous growth not only in 
the demand for the electric light, but in the ability to 
supply it which has marked the last five years. If the 
Board of Trade accepts, as we presume it will, the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Report as the result of very careful 
and exhaustive inquiries, every Londoner will, speaking 
broadly, have the opportunity within a very few months’ 
time of lighting his house by electricity. Major Marindin, iu 
effect, recommends the making of provisional orders which 
will apportion the Metropolitan area among a number of 
Companies, power being given, in consideration of such con- 
cession, to any householder to require the light to be supplied 
him at a certain fixed rate. The details of the arrange- 
ment which is to be made are, as far as can be gathered from 
the Report, to be as follows. The body which obtains a 
provisional order will have the right within its district of 
supply to lay down wires and light houses during a period 
of forty-two years. At the end of that time, the local 
authority will have a right to put an end to the concession 
and buy up the plant of the Company. To protect the 
public, however, during the continuance of the forty-two 
years, the terms of the grant are to be revisable at the end 
of seven years, and not only is a maximum charge arranged 
for, but those who supply the light are to be forbidden 
to exact more than a certain sum as the maximum for which 
the light is to be supplied. That is to say, the amount 
charged, as it were, as a ground-tax, and paid each year 
whether or not the equivalent amount of electricity is used, 
is to be strictly limited. Lastly, the Company, after a 10 
per cent. dividend has been reached, is to apply a propor- 
tionate part of its profits to reducing its prices. 
The first thing which will strike those who read the 
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i) 
practical conclusions arrived at in the Report, is that | almost unbearable. With electric light, however is ¢ 
no proper provision is made for competition. Except | possible to work all night and in pure air, Tn cay 
in one or two cases, what look at first sight like monopoly | one particular is gas to be preferred, though that ‘d 
rights are granted to the various existing Companies. | by no means an unimportant one. The electricians haye 
Yet in reality, the Board of Trade are entirely in| up till now failed to produce light cheaply. It is useless 
favour of competition. This apparent anomaly is to be | to say, as they often do, that if people will only be con. 
explained in the following way. The Report, to begin | tent with the same amount of light as they get from lam § 
with, lays down the principle that competition is desirable | or candles, electricity is cheaper than gas. Such cop. 
in order to secure both cheapness and efficiency. Com- | tentions, though theoretically true, are practically delusive 
petition should, however, be subject to two important | and for this reason. We are accustomed to light our rooms 
considerations. It would be exceedingly inconvenient if , from several centres,—a lamp of, say, ten-candle power on 
an indefinite number of Companies were allowed at their | one table; a couple of smaller lamps, say of five-candle power 
own will and pleasure to tear up the streets, when and how | each, on another; and a pair of candles on the mantelpiece 
they liked. Again, it would be a serious public evil to | Inall, they may not amount to twenty-two-candle power, and 
have so large an amount of dead capital as would be repre- | yet a couple of incandescent globes which perhaps give the 
sented by the works of a number of Companies buried light of thirty-two, will not appear to afford half so much 
under ground ; and, lastly, since at the end of the forty-two | illumination. We have learnt to expect artificial light 
years the local authorities might wish to undertake the to come from many quarters, and whatever the experts 
lighting themselves, it would be wrong to saddle them with | may say, find it impossible not to count the heads of our 
the obligation of buying up the plant of four or five rival lamps. It happens, therefore, that, as a matter of fact, it 





_ bodies. In view of these circumstances, Major Marindin | is practically more costly to light a room with electricity 


advises, and rightly advises the Board of Trade to allow than with gas or mineral oil,—than with anything, in fact, 
not more than two Companies, when several apply, to light but wax candles. That in the end electric light will be 
the same district. It happens, however, that the system | produced far more cheaply than at present, we do not doubt, 
employed by a great many of the bodies now anxious to | though here, again, we are in opposition to the experts, 
lay their wires to the houses of London—that known as | who declare that it would be impossible to convert a ton 
“the alternating current and transformer”—cannot be used of coal into a greater amount of light than is done 
“to run motors.” But it is obvious that if only two com- | now by the best machinery. This may no doubt be 
peting Companies are to be admitted into a street, one at true; but if it is, the sooner we can find some other 
least should be capable of performing such work; and means of generating electricity than by steam-power, the 
therefore the Report recommends that when all the Com- | better. A great engineer once surprised a scientific meeting 
panies demanding entrance to a particular district are | by declaring that coal would never be cheap till it was £10 
those conducted on the “alternating current and trans- a ton. Probably the engineer was right. Coal is not 
former” plan, only one shall be chosen, in order to | plentiful enough to be treated as we treat air and water, 
allow a system suitable for machinery to be introduced at | and yet not dear enough to force us to economise its use. 
some future time. But since almost all the existing | If it once rose to £10 a ton, we should never consent to 
Companies use the system which is unsuitable for motors, | send half of it up our chimneys unconsumed, nor should 
it happens that the application of this principle generally | we refuse to let the waterfalls, the winds, and the tides 
results, for the present at any rate, in an abandon- work our dynamos. The London Electric Supply Cor- 
ment of competition and in the establishment of a poration has built by the side of the Thames at 
monopoly, though of a monopoly very strictly limited Deptford a building which is said to contain the largest 
in the public interest. Whether this solution of the boilers ever made. Here, by means of machinery run by 
problem of competition in regard to electric lighting steam, a wire cable is to be charged with an electric current 
will prove, on the whole, satisfactory, is a question which | so powerful that it will practically be a buried thunderbolt, 
it is not easy to answer. In our opinion, there can be no | ready throughout its thousand sinuosities to destroy with 
doubt that wherever really free competition can be the lightning-stroke any person mad enough to break 
introduced, it is better to put no limitation whatever on | through the safeguards with which it will be surrounded. 
human enterprise. For instance, in such a matter as | Yet while steam is being used to generate this mighty 
ocean transit, the principle of unlimited competition | current, the resistless and unfailing forces of the tide will 
should obviously be adopted. When, however, we come | sweep past the engine-house twice a day, ready to be 
to the case of laying wires in a particular street, bridled for the use of humanity by the first man bold 
the conditions are entirely altered, and free competi- | enough and clever enough to master the physical difficulties 
tion is no longer a benefit. Not more than a strictly | that for the moment lie in the way of success. Shall we 
limited number of Companies can wire one street. Say really have to wait, we wonder, for our new Stevenson till 
that five is the limit, as it well might be. Then the five | the commonplace necessity of a coal-famine has again 
who are first to apply get between them an absolute shown the truth of the ignoble proverb, and proved necessity 
monopoly, guarded from all interference by the physical to be the mother of invention ? 

impossibility of laying down any more cables ; and if they 
combine, as American experience shows they will, the | 
public is at the mercy of the combination. If, instead, DISSECTING FOR A SOUL. 

the State in the first instance recognises the fact that the | HE New York physician, Dr. Irwin, who has got into a 
limits of space necessarily forbid true, open competition, 
and that it is no good to pretend that we can obtain the 
electric light as we obtain our meat, our bread, and our 
wine in the open market, and if it therefore prefers the 
grant of a limited monopoly to allowing the first-comers to 
seize on the public custom, the interests of the community | 4 ‘ . 
will, we sana help thinking, be better served. On a planation of the thought-reader’s my aterious ee 
whole, we believe that, subject to the many provi- | Mr. Bishop himself very naturally said that ie aayoctio 

sions for protecting the consumers recommended by the | derstand. If any one could “understand” not merely 
Report, Major Marindin’s scheme of competition limited | thought-reading, but thinking itself, we should be surprised ; 
to two Companies employing different systems, is the best | but we should be still more surprised if any dissection of the 
that can be adopted. The restrictions certainly prevent | brain helped the understanding of either the one process or 
the public being delivered bound hand and foot into the | the other. If Mr. Bishop and Dr. Irwin supposed that by 
power of a combination of Companies. | looking at the grey matter in the brain, or the brain’s con- 
| yolutions, or by tracing the course of any nerve, it would be 
comfort of the community, we can hardly doubt. The great pousbie to “explain” Ghonght-restmg or ae bend 
difficulty of all other forms of illumination is the impos- | other act, of mind, they were certainly even more credu ed 
sibility of increasing the light without also increasing the | than curious. Indeed, upon the most grossly materials 
heat. Electricity, however, overcomes this inconvenience, | VieW that can be imagined, the hypothesis bass very 
and practically gives light without heat and without | wild; for you might just as wisely dissect a vibrating 
flickering. To burn gas for six hours continuously, is to chord in order to discover why the vibration in a neigh- 
prodnee an atmosphere so dry and so vitiated by the escapes _ bouring chord of equal length caused the same vibration to 
which always take place during combustion, as to be | be set up in it, without any medium of communication 








scrape with a New York coroner for dissecting the brain 
of Mr. Irving Bishop too soon after his death, appears to have 
| given as his reason that he had an understanding with Mr. 
Bishop that if he should be near him at the time of his death, 
he was “to examine the brain, to see if he could find any ex- 


That electric lighting will increase the health and 
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between them except the intervening air. No light, we take 
it, could be thrown on that question by dividing the fibres 
of the chord whose spontaneous response to neighbouring 
vibrations was to be investigated; yet that, we imagine, would 
be the nearest physical analogy we can conceive to dis- 
secting a brain in order to explain the phenomena of thought- 
yeading. The notion that even a physical cause must always 
be a visible object, is one of the most groundless that can be 
imagined ; but the notion that you can explain a mental 
phenomenon of any kind by setting to work to dissect the brain, 
ig much more than groundless, as irrational as it is possible 
to conceive. Suppose even that the brain of a thought-reader 
did contain one convolution more than the brain of an ordinary 
mortal, what would that do towards explaining thought- 
reading? One would not even know whether the convolution 
were caused by the thought-reading, or the thought-reading 
by the convolution, or whether they were mere co-existing 
phenomena, both due, perhaps, to some third cause which pro- 
duced both. And how that state of things could possibly 
furnish an “explanation” of any kind, we are entirely unable 
even toconjecture. What does “explanation” properly mean? 
It means nothing but the power of so connecting one fact or 
event with another fact or event, that the clear apprehension 
of a single principle covers both, so that the same act of 
judgment is equally applicable to either. We are said to 
explain the attraction of the moon to the earth in the same 
manner as we explain the fall of the apple to the ground; not 
that we understand either, but that if we did understand 
either, we should understand both. We are said to explain the 
modification of colour which takes place when the ptarmigan 
turns white in winter, by the consideration that those 
ptarmigan which are white are less easy to distinguish from 
the fields of snow than those whose colour is contrasted with 
the colour of the snow; and are therefore safer from attack and 
pursuit, and more likely to multiply. But in each of these 
cases, all that we effect by our explanation is to enable ourselves 
to see that whatever explains one physical phenomenon will 
more or less adequately explain another closely resembling 
it; and so, too, we may explain mental phenomena by 
discovering which of them should be classed together as 
closely resembling each other in their significance. Or we may 
observe, of course, that some one physical phenomenon always 
accompanies some one mental phenomenon, as the rising of 
the sun accompanies a great increase of our mental energy and 
activity ; or that some one physical phenomenon always follows 
a given mental phenomenon, like the raising of our arm the 
volition to raise it; but do what we will, we shall certainly 
never leap the gulf which separates a physical from a mental 
event. Nobody has asserted the impossibility of this with 
more confidence than Professor Tyndall himself. We might 
conceivably discover some change in the nerves which is in- 
separably connected with some mental operation; but do 
what we will, we cannot bring any imaginable change in any 
physical structure a bit nearer in signification to any percep- 
tion, or thought, or hope, or fear, or love, or hatred. We have 
learned that when the mercury rises in a thermometer, we 
often undergo the sensation of heat, and when it falls, of cold; 
but we have not learned, and never shall learn, to understand 
either feeling a bit the better for knowing that most physical 
substances expand when we feel the former sensation and 
contract when we feel the latter. We know that there is 
good reason to suppose that some vibration takes place in an 
invisible and intangible medium which we call ether, corre- 
sponding to our perception of the colour red, and another 
and shorter vibration corresponding to our perception of the 
colour violet ; but we cannot translate the sensation of red 
colour into the idea of a wave of any length, and still less can 
we imagine why the wave which accompanies the sensation of 
red should be longer than the wave which accompanies the 
sensation of violet. The leap from physical to mental 
must be a leap, and nothing but a leap, while man’s con- 
stitution endures. There is something absolutely incom- 
mensurable between physical facts and mental experiences, 
and no man will be more likely to find out the secret of 
thought-reading by dissecting a brain, than he will be to find 
out why strawberries are pleasant to the taste by either 
analysing a strawberry or dissecting the human palate. 
There is hardly any credulousness which is so absurd as the 
credulousness of which those are guilty who expect to find 
inside the nervous system something that will explain a 








mental fact. You may possibly find a constant physical 
antecedent, or a constant physical consequent, or a con- 
stant physical accompaniment of a mental operation; but 
for anything that deserves the name of explanation, you 
must keep to the world of mind; directly you leap the gulf 
into the world of matter, you have abandoned the search for 
an explanation, and are studying at best only inseparable and 
simultaneous physical events, if even you are’so fortunate as 
to hit upon those which are really inseparable, and not merely 
accidentally associated with the phenomenon you are studying. 


As regards the explanation of thought-reading, there is, of 
course, a double difficulty. You have really to explain the secrets 
of two minds, of which two minds only one at most is acees- 
sible to the student. Mr. Bishop appears to have discovered 
that the attitude of expectant attention was essential to his 
suecess in reading the thoughts of others, and that it took 
a good deal of steady volition to keep his own mind in that 
attitude of expectant attention. Well, that, so far as it 
goes, though it goes a very little way indeed, is a step 
in the direction of explanation. Every one has noticed 
how frequently letters cross between correspondents who 
have neglected each other for a very long time. That looks 
very much as if the attention fixed by one upon the other had 
had the effect, though the distance may be considerable, of 
drawing the reciprocal attention of the friend who was first 
the object of anxious thought, and of eliciting a corresponding 
act of attention from him. But in this case, the only thought- 
reading is the distinct idea of the relation between the two 
friends, the handling of which, as it were, by the one, appears to 
produce the consequence that it is handled immediately after- 
wards by the other. Any true thought-reading, if it only goes 
so far as the discovery of a pin hidden by the person whose 
thought is read, is a much more complex affair; and its 
explanation, so far as we may speak of explanation, must be 
looked for in the direction of the power which some people 
certainly have of producing by the silent concentration of 
their wills, an effect on the mind of a companion, and a much 
greater effect on the mind of one kind of companion than on 
the mind of another kind. It can hardly be doubted but that 
the will to discover what is in the mind of another is closely 
analogous to the will to control the mind of that other; nor 
that if a persistent effort of will is somehow efficacious in 
revealing a silent wish, a persistent effort of will might also be 
efficacious in resisting the control of a silent wish. We imagine 
that Mr. Irving Bishop,—if he were, as we suppose, a really 
remarkable thought-reader,—must have had a great power of 
compelling others by his own silent will to will that their 
thoughts should be known to him, so that he may have 
discovered them by virtue of an effort on his own part which 
produced in them, perhaps without their realising it, a willing- 
ness that he should know what they were thinking of. If so, 
the direction in which to investigate would have been to ex- 
periment on persons who were encouraged, sometimes to con- 
centrate their wills in resisting his, sometimes to concentrate 
their wills in assisting his, and to see what the effect was in each 
case,—whether in the former case his thought-reading was more 
or less spoiled, and whether in the latter case it was more or 
less assisted, and rendered more easy, rapid, and perfect. That 
certainly was the direction in which explanation, in the only 
sense in which explanation is possible, might have been most 
hopefully looked for. As for dissecting the brain in order to 
detect the power of thought-reading, nothing more super- 
stitious has been done since the augurs examined the livers 
of birds in order to discover whether an army would win or 
lose a battle. 





THE NEW CLAIM OF BIRTH. 

OME of our “ progressive ” friends will think hard things 

of us if we say that the claim of birth is rather in- 
creasing than diminishing as a force in politics; but we feel 
much inclined to say it,and that not as a paradoxical proposi- 
tion, but as a simple truth. The regard for rank may be 
dying away, though we doubt it, and believe that if their 
opinions are the same, an eldest son will be chosen by a 
Radical caucus in preference to John Smith; and with the 
regard for rank the regard for historic pedigree may be fading 
too. Pedigree in that sense has, however, never been much of 
a charm to the English people, for though Shakespeare makes 
Jack Cade proclaim himself a Mortimer, the English have 
since his time forgotten their traditions, know no history, and 
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defer to new rank more than they will to“antiquity of family. 
Any Lord is, in their eyes, the social superior of any “ Mr.,” a 
blunder the Scotch and Irish have never made. Mr. More, of 
More Hall, may benefit at the polls by the old legend; 
but a Tollemache who stood outside his own county would 
not get a vote because his stock was almost as old 
as England. Lord Sudeley’s son would be helped in a 
contest by his father’s title; but the evidence that he was the 
nearest representative of Rollo would not bring him ten 
supporters, even though Mr. Freeman endorsed the state- 
ment. His strongest working committeeman would ask 
who Rollo was, and not know when he was told. The 
influence of that kind of claim may even be decreasing; but 
there is another claim of birth the value of which is not 
decreasing at all. It is an immense help, an increasing 
help, in seeking the suffrages of a great constituency, 
and especially if the constituency is an entire nation, to be 
the son or grandson of a man whom the electors remember 
with favour or delight. It is not that they attribute to the 
descendant the virtues or the powers of the ancestor, still less 
that they are grateful for anything that ancestor has done; 
but they know the candidate’s name. So large and so ignorant 
are modern constituencies, that all candidates seem to them 
almost the same; that they are bewildered by their own 
difficulty in identifying any one in particular, except by his 
party colours; and that anything which removes the difficulty 
removes the most formidable of all obstacles to success. 
“ Who is he?” is as fatal a query with a democracy as with 
the most exclusive caste. To make a candidate known 
even to a single electoral district costs weeks of weary 
speechifying, reams of print, and the use of an army of can- 
vassers ; and if the constituency is a nation, it is often next to 
impossible, It costs a million, they say, to run an unknown 
candidate for the American Presidency, and half the money is 
spent merely in the effort to give him individuality in 
the popular brain. A good nickname is an excellent 
help, and so is anything singular in his career, such as 
Lincoln’s rail-splitting, or Garfield’s inability to read till he 
was thirteen; but the best of all is sonship or grandsonship to 
a popular hero. Americans who should know tell us that it 
will be difficult to resist Mr. Robert Lincoln, now Minister in 
London, as the next candidate for the Presidency, if he is 
nominated; and that to suppress his name in the Convention 
will be the next thing to an impossibility. He is the son 
of Abraham Lincoln, and consequently, to all farmers in the 
West, to all the soldiers of the Civil War, and to all Negroes 
in the South, he is a most distinct and acceptable figure. 
We do not know, or pretend to know, if that is true; but we 
do know that the same thing is true of democratic France, 
and that the main cause of the selection of M. Carnot for the 
Presidency was that he was the grandchild of the man who, 
according to the revolutionary legend, “organised victory.” 
It is possible that the peasants thought he would therefore 
defeat the Germans; but it is more certain that they knew his 
name, as they would have hardly known that of anybody else 
after months of advertising and speeches. “The grandson of the 
great Carnot ” suggested, even to the lowest electors, an accept- 
able individuality, and therefore, though they knew and could 
know nothing whatever about him, his election by the Assembly, 
an Assembly neither popular nor trusted, was received with 
a chorus of national applause. He was a dark horse with a 
grand name, and he is therefore President of the French 
Republic, and will live in history. Mr. Herbert- Gladstone, 
in our own time, owed more to his name than to his own rather 
dangerous gift of impromptu speech-making; and Mr. Albert 
Bright only a few weeks ago practically defeated both parties in 
Birmingbam because he was his father’s son. He isan excellent 
politician, we do not doubt; but except for his name, he would 
never, under the circumstances of the hour, have been sent up 
for Birmingham. There was not a Liberal in England on 
Monday who did not feel a thrill of annoyance when he read 
that Earl Russell had been fined in a police-court, though 
it was only for overdriving a steam-launch on the Thames; 
and if Mr. Disraeli stands for Bucks at the next election, 
or the next after that, we will guarantee his majority, 
though he will be chosen not as his father’s son, but only as his 
uncle’s nephew. He has, however, the name, and is the repre- 
sentative of his family, and he will, we predict, not only 
be elected—1,000 Primrose Dames, let us hope, dragging his 
carriage home—but will be helped in the House of Commons 








by the distinct wish of both parties that he should have an 
honest chance. As nothing can possibly be by that time 
known of him, he will owe those immense advantages, for 
which hundreds of candidates have cried in vain, solely 
to his birth. The “hereditary principle” will not have 
seated him, but the influence from which the « hereditary 
principle” originally sprang, greatly intensified by a difficulty 
peculiar to democracy, will. And be it observed that this 
honour will not be paid to descent by heralds, or by the 
Crown, or by equals, but by the mass of the voters, who, 
instead of raising the bravest, or wisest, or most successfy] 
on the shield, will raise the man whose name will be most 
pleasantly familiar in their ears. 

It is said every day, was said in the debate in the Commons 
on Friday week, that democracy has advanced beyond the 
hereditary principle, and has ceased to believe in the claim 
of birth. Has it, or has ‘it only come to believe that 
no claim is valid unless sanctified with its own seal ? 
That is a very different principle, and seems to us very 
much nearer the truth. The democracy in this respect is like 
the Church of Rome, which holds that without her sanction 
the most pious cannot be a priest. The American people 
would not like a President imposed on them by a revelation 
from Heaven; but if a direct heir of George Washington had 
presented himself in 1888 to the Republican Convention, we 
suspect General Harrison’s chance would have been a very . 
small one, as, indeed, his own would have been had he not 
been descended from “old Tippecanoe,” President in 1841, 
Uri would be horrified at the notion of a hereditary Landam.- 
mann; but Uri, the most perfect democracy in the world, has for 
hundreds of years given a preference to a single house to take 
its Landammann from. To wish to make your nobles yourself 
is not to be convinced that all men are born equal; and it is 
this wish, not disbelief in heredity, which marks the demo- 
cratic action of to-day. It is birth which prevails when a 
great constituency chooses a man because he is his father’s 
son; and that is a thing which such a constituency nowadays 
delights in doing. Allit has rejected, all it delights to snub, 
is the claim to dispense with its own approval, as a King does, 
or a noble who possesses a privilege by prescription or law. 
‘Down with heredity!’ it shouts, and ‘ vote for his father’s son.’ 
It is its own prerogative it is jealous of, not of an idea which, if 
that prerogative is respected, rather attracts it than repels. It 
is Kings who dislike the claim of birth, because it limits 
their right of choice to a few, not the democracy, which, 
because it is a democracy, can choose whom it will, and can 
therefore indulge its fancy or show its gratitude as it may 
deem most fitting. So far from believing it opposed to mere 
birth, we should not wonder if the claim became increasingly 
strong, the people becoming just educated enough to know what 
the favourite name means, and why they desire to give it a 
preference at the polls. Itis ignorance which in England stifles 
tradition, and if with education tradition revives, the claim 
of birth will be almost beyond suppression. We shall have 
Brights standing for Manchester in the year 2000, and Glad- 
stones reverenced in Midlothian a hundred years after that. 
It may be true that the claim of the new kind of “ birth” may 
not linger so long as it did in the old families; but the only 
reason of that will be that it will not be protected by law, or 
by that monopoly of visible action which feudalism secured to 
its chiefs. It will have to take care of itself, but if it takes 
care, the popular feeling will give rank to descent as surely as 
ever did the Sovereigns. 

We are not quite sure that there may not be another im- 
pelling force, what we might call the Galton force, acting in 
the same direction. Suppose the masses, in their struggle for 
positive rules of life, caught up the heredity idea, not in the 
old way, through the imagination, but, as Mr. Galton believes 
it and discourses upon it, as a scientific fact. They are all 
prepared for it by their theories about animals, and they 
may apply it as their ancestors did to men. That seems 
very improbable; but a remark of Mr. W. Besant’s, in 
one of his stories about the poor, recently struck us a8 
containing a very important and quite forgotten truth. 
The masses may be hard to reach, but the limited though 
large class of Board-school teachers is not hard; and what- 
ever they believe firmly, the next generation will believe a 

good deal. Nobody knows one-half as much about this class 
as ought to be known, especially its female side, which will 





become in the end, as in America, by much the most in- 
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we believe, School Inspectors who are fairly 
trusted—that is, in fact, are talked to by their victims—will 
pear us out in this. Nothing takes such a grip of the 
Board-school teachers as one or two of the broad con- 
clusions of science, one of which may be or is the 
dogma—very much overstrained, we should say—of heredity. 
At the same time, there is nothing they are so certain 
of as that the children of the untaught are twice as 
hard to teach as the children of the well taught. Suppose—it 
js rather dreamy, but suppose—they should happen to believe 
heredity a rule of Nature, believe it as they believe | that hens 
lay eggs, would not that belief in a generation rather 
strengthen the disposition to prefer the children of politicians 
who had been tested and had passed? And would not that 
new caste be possessed of a rather formidable “ privilege,” a 
definite preference in the favour of the ultimate bestowers of 


fluential ; but, 


power P 





THE “SANTUARIO” OF SAVONA. 


AVONA is not in itself a place of great interest. It has 
fine views of sea and mountains, formal squares, streets 

of heavy arcades, handsome buildings ; the shops are practical 
and unattractive; the guardians of the churches do not 
encourage strangers. After a drive through the wonderful 
romance and beauty of the Riviera di Ponente, Savona seems 
at first rather a tame conclusion. But this impression passes 
away with a visit to its “Santuario,” the curious place of 
pilgrimage in the Valley of San Bernardo, where the religious 
poetry and sentiment of Savona seem to have retired three or 
four miles into the mountains. The road, raised on one bank 
of a stony river-bed, varied with mills and washerwomen, 
runs winding up the rocky valley, through which the line 
of railway from Savona to Turin also runs, higher on 
the same left bank. As is the way with these valleys, the 
scenery grows wilder and more beautiful as we ascend. At 
a turn in valley and river, stands the picturesque village of 
San Bernardo, its church-spire white against the mountains. 
Not far above, another valley runs into this one: a mountain 
brook comes down to join the thin brown stream of the river, 
flowing right under the curious platform of buildings to 
which we are bound. We drive up over the bridge into a large 
square of white and grey buildings, with trees, leafless now, 
and a fountain playing in the sun. Two or three old men, on 
this warm March day, are sitting on white benches outside 
the doors of the great many-windowed house on the right. 
A priest comes out of the dark open door of the church, which 
stands white and shining, with a certain stateliness, across the 
principal side of the square; he strolls quietly across to talk 
to the old men. It is all very still in the warm afternoon, and 
only certain ranges of stables and sheds in the background 
suggest that it is not always as lonely and peaceful as to-day. 


This church has been a famous place of pilgrimage since 
some time in the sixteenth century, when the Virgin Mary 
herself appeared to a poor man on the hill above. The people 
of Savona at first refused to believe in his story, and were 
uly convinced by miracles, after which they built the present 
church, and the great hospital for the poor which adjoins it, 
in honour of our Lady. The darkness of the church is dazzling 
at first, as one goes into it from the sunshine, but very soon 
one is sufficiently used to it to see all the riches of the interior. 
Walls encrusted with precious marbles, festoons of gold and 
silver hearts, the votive offerings of generations, as well as the 
curious votive pictures of which the side chapels are full,— 
our Lady appearing to the rescue in every kind of sickness, 
or accident by sea or land. When we went in, the sacristan 
and his helpers were busy pulling up to the front of the 
choir an immense double festoon of gold and silver hearts, 
a very difficult affair, which meant a great deal of pulling, 
rattling, and talking. When this was at last arranged, 
the sacristan obligingly showed us a very pretty “ Presenta- 
tion of the Virgin” by Domenichino, a marble bas-relief 
of “The Salutation,” by Bernini, and the chapel under the 
choir, the richest part of the church, with its glitter of marbles 
and offerings, and the marble statue of our Lady, hidden 
from common view by a screen. After this, the sacristan had 
done with us, and as the church, with all its splendour, did 
not feel like a place to linger in, we went out again into the 
sunshine, and climbed a stony path behind, which brought us 
up by gradual windings to the top of the hill, the scene of 
that famed appearance in the sixteenth century. 








And not of that only: the poor countryman was not the 
only person honoured in this spot, if we are to trust the 
inscription cut in marble above the door of the little chapel 
on the hill :— 

“La Vergine Madre della Misericordia volgendo il rx. lustro 
dalla sua apparizione, il mattino dell 18 Marzo fu vista su questo 
colle dal P. Agostino da Genova, Cappuccino, in atto di benedire 
al clero e al popolo.—A monumento del nuovo prodigio questo 
—* eresse Pietro Paolo de’ Franchi, Patr: Genov: lan 

The morning of March 18th. We were very near the exact 
anniversary, then, of the day on which Padre Agostino of 
Genoa was so highly honoured. He, praying on this little 
mountain-top, had the same surroundings in Nature as our- 
selves to-day. The tempietto was not built, it is true; and it 
now seems almost a part of Nature, a piece of the mountain, this 
little octagonal pink and grey chapel, with its domed grey roof, 
its old red door, its loophole window, through which one can see 
the decent and graceful arrangements of its altar, with the little 
white muslin cloths lying on the rail. This little stone court 
was not there, perhaps, with its low wall on the edge of the 
rocky slope, and its red wooden cross on a pyramid of stone. 
But the colour and atmosphere all round, the warm sun and 
clear air, were probably the same on that March day two 
hundred years ago. 

This gentle sunshine falls on a great circle of terraced hills, 
brown and purple and green, with valleys breaking off in two 
or three directions. The rocks, cropping out constantly, near 
and far off, are grey and green and red; they are very rugged, 
and stained with lichen to the loveliest colours; on the purple 
rocks it is grey-green, and orange on the grey. A few olive- 
trees are scattered on the hill-sides, but they are small, and 
very different from those we have left behind us. Down from 
a valley a stream comes rushing through the purple shadows 
of the hills, all shadowed themselves by passing clouds; this 
stream, the same which runs under the church, fills the air 
with its monotonous song. Looking down towards Savona, one 
sees the pretty spire of San Bernardo, with its background of 
hills; and just below us is the white Santuario with its yellow 
campanile, from which a bell, as we listen, slowly and loudly 
strikes four. 

The grey and yellow houses in the valley seem themselves 
like part of the hills. There is perfect stillness all round, 
except the rushing of the river. The little chapel, with all its 
marks of care and reverence, stands alone upon its hill-top; 
the whole place and country, in the warm afternoon light, has 
the solemn feeling that seems naturally to belong to the time 
of dawn, when the world lies very still, waiting for the day. 
And down in the courtyard, before the great poor-house, the 
old people come out to sun themselves, and to watch the 
splashing of their fountain. If this Sanctuary is not really a 
holy place, it feels wonderfully like one, and those old men and 
women ought to be happy. Probably they are happy, being 
Italian, at least when the sun shines. 

As we drove down the valley on our return to Savona, the 
afternoon changed; great rain-clouds came mounting up over 
the hills, and a cold wind whistled down their gorges. It 
seemed that we had left the Sanctuary and its own especial 
weather behind in a different world. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION IN AMERICA. 
THE Negro Question is hardly less to the fore in the old Slave 
States than the Irish Question is in Great Britain. It meets 
you everywhere,—the newspapers are always discussing it, 
and if you engage in casual conversation with a Southern 
gentleman, it is sure sooner or later to crop up; for the 
coloured man is ever en évidence, and his future is almost as 
dark, and the feeling against him almost as intense, as on the 
morrow of the war. If he travels by rail he must go in a 
separate car; if he wants to worship God, he must worship 
him in a separate building; no inn frequented by white people 
will admit him—except as a servant—and in some parts of the 
South he is unable to obtain education for his children. I had, 
of course, heard much of this before ; but I had not realised how 
wideis the gulf which divides the tworacesin the Southern States 
of America. The other day, a well-dressed mulatto stepped into 
a mineral-water bar-room and asked for a glass of lemonade. 
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“We haven’t got any,” replied the bar-keeper curtly, and the 
mulatto went his way. ‘“ Why did you refuse the poor fellow 
a glass of lemonade ?” asked a Northern lady who happened to 
be present. “That would not have hurt you.” “It would 
have ruined my business, that’s all,” was the answer ; and in 
this instance the barkeeper (though he had lied to the mulatto) 
doubtless spoke truly. His business was to sell lemonade, and 
a darkie’s money is as good as a white man’s. Innkeepers in 
like circumstances make an analogous excuse. They have no 
room. Railway Companies, however, being unable to allege 
lack of accommodation, relegate coloured people to the 
“smoker,” and if they attempt to enter the other cars, simply 
turn them out. Now and then an indignant “ darkie” sues a 
Railway Company for damages; but though he has the law 
nominally on his side, the result is generally so unsatisfactory, 
and the cost so heavy, that he seldom repeats the experiment. 
Nevertheless, the Negro is an important political factor; he 
has a vote, in some districts a majgrity of votes, and the 
Constitution of the United States declares that no citizen shall 
be deprived of the franchise on account of his colour. But 
the whites protest that Negroes are utterly unfit for the 
franchise ; that if they are suffered to get the upper hand, the 
country will be ruined; and that, by fair means or foul, they 
will prevent them from getting the upper hand. And it 
cannot be denied that in this contention there is a good deal 
of truth. For the most part, coloured people are very 
ignorant, have had no political training, and vote blindly for 
anybody who calls himself a Republican. The Republicans 
gave them their liberty, and they are Republicans to a man. 
Hence, they are apt to be duped by designing politicians, and 
in some instances have elected men to high office whose sole 
object has been to enrich themselves at the public expense. 
Not very long ago, a State Treasurer of South Carolina, elected 
by the Negro vote, embezzled $600,000 of public money ; and 
for other malversations, an ex-Governor of the same State had 
to change his quarters at the capital for a place in the 
penitentiary. In order, as they allege, to put a stop 
to these scandals, the whites (nearly all of whom are 
Democrats), have adopted sundry devices to nullify the 
Negro vote, and where fraud has failed to accomplish this 
object, they have not hesitated to use force. If we may 
believe the Republicans, however, the aim of the Democrats is 
quite as much to defeat their political opponents and secure 
the spoils of office for themselves, as to purify the administra- 
tion and ensure good government. In proof of this, the 
Republicans call attention to the notorious fact that when 
respectable and competent coloured men are elected to office, 
they are not allowed to act; that even ex post facto laws 
are passed to prevent them from acting. <A striking instance 
of this sort has just occurred at Jacksonville, the metropolis 
of Florida. The State as a whole is Democratic; but at the 
last municipal election in Jacksonville, the Democrats, who 
are exclusively white, were beaten by the Republicans, who, 
barring a few whites from the North, belong to the inferior 
race. A natural result of their victory was the appointment 
of coloured men to civic offices. It was, however, a result to 
which the Democrats strenuously objected, and they found a 
way of making their opposition effective. According to the 
law of Florida, and of most other States, no man can take office 
save under bond. When Negroes are appointed, this condition is 
rigorously enforced, and unless every requirement of the lawis 
strictly observed, the appointment is cancelled. As a rule, the 
Negro makes some slight mistake whereby he is disqualified, or 
the bondsmen’s offers are pronounced unsatisfactory, and he 
loses his place. But among the Jacksonville Negroes are several 
men of considerable means, and being advised and helped by 
Northern Republicans, they were enabled to satisfy all the 
law’s demands. The bondsmen offered by the newly elected 
coloured officers’ were unimpeachable; better, indeed, than 
many white citizens could have offered. Nevertheless, when 
the names of the bondsmen were submitted to the proper 
authority, they were rejected without reason given. Yet, 
though a success, this was not a victory; for the power of 
appointment being vested in the electors and the City Council, 
and both being Republican, it was not likely they would 
nominate Democrats; and if nobody were nominated, matters 
would come to a deadlock ; the city would have no government, 
and its second condition be worse than its first. This difficulty 
the Democrats are surmounting with characteristic audacity. 
They have caused a Bill to be brought into the State Assembly 


Say nena 
(now in session at Tallahasee) for abolishing “home-rule” 
at Jacksonville, and vesting the appointment of Mayor and all 
other municipal officers in a Commission to be named by th 
Governor of the State. I have not heard whether the Bill h : 
passed; but nobody doubts that it will pass, or that the Com 
mission will consist of candidates who were defeated at the re 
election. 

A similar incident occurred lately at Chattanooga, The 
Republicans won the city elections ; Negroes forced their = 
into the council, white policemen were suppressed by coloured 
constables, and Democrats generally had to “climb down,” 
But they soon had their revenge. Tennessee is also a Demo, 
cratic State, and the Assembly straightway made a law vesting 
the appointment of policemen in a Democratic Commission 
and enlarging the municipal boundaries by three new wards 
peopled almost exclusively by Democrats. Since that time, 
the Negroes and their white allies have been nowhere, and the 
Democrats rule the roast. 

Northern papers characterise these proceedings ag arbitrary 
and unfair to the last degree; and they are doubtless right. 
Even a Russian Czar or a German Kaiser would hardly 
venture to supersede a legally elected Town Council in fayour 
of their political opponents. Southern papers retort by saying 
that Northern people do not know what it is to be governed by 
darkies ; that in similar circumstances Northern communities 
would adopt precisely similar measures; and that Southem 
people absolutely decline to expose themselves to the possi- 
bility of being arrested by Negro policemen, examined by 
Negro Magistrates, and tried by Negro Judges,—to say 
nothing of being taxed by Negro legislators. 

The root of the evil is the vicious system of manhood 
suffrage, which obtains both in municipal and_ political 
elections. A property qualification or an educational test 
would exclude so many Negro voters from the franchise as to 
ensure white predominance for another generation. I knowof 
no reason why this expedient is not adopted, except that it 
would entail in every instance an alteration of the State 
Constitution, and the outcry it would cause in the North, 
where the masses regard manhood suffrage as a semi-divine 
institution. 

Yet though Negroes are looked upon as social and political 
pariahs, they are not otherwise unkindly treated. There isno 
question of the restoration of slavery ; Southern people are 
fully convinced that it was an economic mistake. There are 
many instances of infirm freedmen being supported by their 
former owners; and most old slaves will tell you that though 
they may have been ill-used by overseers and drivers, their 
masters were always good to them. In some of the Southern 
States, however, there still exists an immoral and absurd law 
making penal the marriage of a white man with a coloured 
woman,—immoral, because it encourages concubinage ; absurd, 
because it utterly fails to hinder that mixture of races which 
it is designed to prevent. The number of light-complexioned 
people of colour one sees everywhere in the South suggests 
painful reflections; and the fact that many of the light-com- 
plexioned are children shows that the process of miscegenation 
still goes on. Few white men, it may be presumed, would in 
any circumstances be disposed to marry a full-blooded negress; 
but the law of Georgia punishes with twenty years’ imprison- 
ment the marriage of people, either of whom is ever so 
“slightly coloured;” and as “slightly coloured” women 
generally prefer white men to black, the consequences may 
be imagined. 

But the prejudice of race is by no means confined to the 
South, and Northerners who have lived in the old Slave 
States admit that they neither understand Negroes 80 
thoroughly, nor get on with them so well, as their former 
masters. Only last month, a coloured child was excluded 
from a public school in Ohio; the father sued the managers 
for damages, and got a verdict; whereupon the school was 
closed. This incident has formed the text for scores of 
leading articles in Southern papers, and the theme of many @ 
speech the burden of which is that, were the situation 
reversed, the Negro would receive the same measure in the 
North as he now receives in the South. This is quite likely, 
for the fairest of Northerners will tell you that, though they 
have a certain sympathy with the black man_ because he 
belongs to an ill-used race, and try to treat him justly, they 
do not like him, and would be glad to be well rid of him. Those 
who pose as his particular friends (President Harrison among 
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x), are probably quite as much actuated by political 
tives a8 ANY feeling for him as a “man and a brother,” 
mit he ever ceases to vote solid with the Republican Party, 
= of his Northern friends will probably discover that he is 
Rie vite at all. As the present generation of Negroes 
z had no personal experience of “involuntary servitude,” 
in contingency is at least conceivable. If it should happen, 
Democrats would doubtless defend Negro suffrage as warmly 
as they now denounce it; a reinforcement so potent might, 
reover, enable them to set the Irish vote at defiance. 
sasael voters are at least as numerous as Irish voters, 
and quite as gregarious ; whichever way they vote, they 
will almost certainly vote solid, and there is no love between 
the Irish and themselves. Whether it be on the score 
of climate, or because they object to compete with black 
labour, or that they prefer the life of towns, or for some 
less tangible motive, it is certain that Irish immigrants 
do not come South, and always avoid places where coloured 
folks abound. This mutual antipathy may play an important 
part in the politics of the future; it may be the destiny of 
the despised race to restore the political equilibrium by 
neutralising the Irish vote, a result which would be as grati- 
fying to all good Americans as to all patriotic Englishmen. 


the numbe 





A PRAIRIE FIRE. 
Sir,—Some of your readers will, I think, be interested in 
the accompanying extract from a letter just received by me 
from two young settlers in the North-West of Canada.—l 


am, Sir, &c., 

University College, London. ALFRED CHURCH. 

“Herbert went into Calgary the day before yesterday to get 
some things, and about four hours after he started a tremendous 
prairie-fire swept down on us. V , myself, and two other 
fellows were here at the time. There was a regular hurricane 
plowing, and this made the flame some six or seven feet 
through, and it travelled faster than a horse can run. I was 
working in the coulée, and had just finished, when I saw a lot 
of smoke rising in the next valley behind us. I ran to the top 
of the hill, and saw the fire about half-a-mile off. I ran down 
to the house (about two hundred yards) and gota pail of water. 
By that time the fire was over the hill, and coming right on to us. 
We saw at once it was no use trying to stop it. So we kept round 
the buildings to save them. I was close to the stable, and two 
other fellows at the house ; V——I had sent into the field to drive 
the horses and cattle out. The fire was on to us in a second, 
and jumped the outer fire-guard, and was into the hay before 
I could do anything, the smoke for about two minutes being 
so dense that [ had to rush into the stable and gasp. The 
feeling of suffocation was about the most awful I ever felt. 
The fire was past in a second, and then our work began. 
The house was safe, as there was an extra fire-guard round 
it; the hay, of which there was only about a ton, was gone in 
a few minutes. The stable was in considerable danger for a 
time, as the fire caught the manure round it, and nothing less 
than a good sousing could put it out. However, we forked a clear 
space round it, and that saved it. The other fellows now went 
away to their own places, and V- and I were left alone. The 
fire caught some building-logs, but we soon put them out with 
buckets of water. The fire then got on to a pile of five hundred 
posts, and then our really hard work began. I pulled the posts 
away from the pile, while V watched that the other piles close 
round did not catch. This was pretty hard work, as the wind 
blew the sparks in showers all over the place. I managed to save 
about four hundred out of the pile, and then the fire got too hot, 
and we could do no more than watch the other piles. One pile 
especially, which was to the leeward of the fire, gave us a great deal 
of trouble. One of us had to run between it and the fire, and empty 
the bucket, and even then the heat was something fearful. However, 
about 9 o’clock we got the things moved out of the way, and the 
pile having burnt out, we left it, and went to see our next-door 
neighbour. He had had his stable burnt to the ground, and two 
horses in it burnt to death. His waggon, harness, granary, and 
about a hundred bushels of oats were burnt, and also a little hay. 
Another neighbour had his stable burnt, and harness; a horse 
also belonging to another fellow was burnt. Another had his 
et corral, hay, and probably some calves burnt. All those who 
—. a Asap hcg ploughed round their buildings. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ASTRONOMY AND THE INSIGNIFICANCE OF MAN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ } 

Srr,—Among the fragments in my hands of “Lectures on 
Astronomy,” by Sir William Rowan Hamilton, I have lit upon 
one which, in connection with recent discussions in the Spectator 
on the above subject, may, I think, be read with interest. It 
bears the date 1833, The copy I send you is transcribed from 
an original draft in his handwriting.—I am, Sir, &c., 


1 Winton Road, Dublin, May 20th. R. P. GRAVES. 





«* What if our earth were no larger than one of those little planets 
which in our own times have been discovered by the telescope ? 
What if it were a hundred or a thousand times smaller than it 
now is? What if it were reduced to that mere standing-place, 
which Archimede desired, that he might move the whole? What 
if we had no earth at all, no home, no habitation of our own, but 
were wandering abroad from world to world through the universe ? 
Would this of itself suffice to make us insignificant? Ought we 
therefore to account ourselves aliens in creation, and nothing worth 
in comparison with the vast expanse of matter, through which 
we drifted thus in our almost bodiless course? Shall we do this 
while we retain our consciousness of an informing mind within 
us? Shall mere external magnitude overpower and crush that 
consciousness? Shall we forget that the very perception of such 
magnitude is evidence of a higher greatness, the greatness of the 
conceiving intellect ? If we see millions of miles, can we not imagme 
millions of millions? The spectacle of those great bodies is a 
glorious, a magnificent spectacle; but shall we fall down and 
_worship it? Shall we forget that it derives all its glory and 
all its magnificence, from its being a manifestation of power 
to us whose being is Will, a communing of mind with mind ? 
This is the very essence of idolatry, to give to matter and the 
things of sense, the attributes of what is spiritual and super- 
sensuous. But we will tolerate in ourselves no such idolatrous 
despondence. Though all around hemmed in by worlds far 
greater than our own, we will still be of good cheer; for if by 
worlds be meant only material globes, then are we of more value 
than many worlds; but if their value be derived from their being the 
abodes of rational and immortal inhabitants, we too are rational 
and immortal. So much against the insignificance of Man; but 
not against his humility. So much against the servile fear which 
sometimes comes across him when he finds himself as it were 
alone in such and so glorious an universe; but not against that 
filial reverence which he owes to its author and upholder. If our 
conceiving intellects be therefore not contemptible, what must the 
grandeur be of that creating intellect ? Though body, as such, is 
inferior in dignity to mind, what must the dignity be of that per- 
vading Spirit, who is not like us imperfectly cognisant of the 
powers which animate body, but is himself the source and living 
principle of power, of all power bodily and mental—who holds the 
planets in the hollow of his hand and gives to man whatever power 
man has of reasoning upon those planets? Thus Science, rightly 
used, must add to our reverence for the creator. And what if 
some have wrongly read the lesson? yet of you may be hoped 
better things, and fruits of a truer wisdom. ‘To chance [here 
follow some words in an obsolete shorthand]. That wordless 
language [here again words in shorthand]. And if you duly 
meditate on the endowment of vision alone, you will not be ata 
loss to refute from the testimony of sense itself the supposition 
that God is negligent of man; and to show that though ‘ Heaven 
and the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain Him,’ yet ‘he 
humbleth himself to behold the things that are in heaven and in 
the earth,’* since we have the clearest evidences of a continual 
communication, a language for ever addressed to us, an unceasing 
process of instruction.” 





MODERN NOMADS. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your very interesting article of a few weeks ago on 
the strange social phenomenon which you call “ The Invasion 
of Oklahoma,” you suggest, without, I think, expressly stating, 
its true nature. It is a survival, or perhaps rather a revival, 
of the migratory tendency which must have been strong in 
the tribes of Northern and Central Europe two thousand 
years ago. In so far as civilisation consists in the eradication 
of this tendency,— 
“Into the peace of the homestead fixing 
Lawless bosom and shifting tent,” 

civilisation is of comparatively recent origin among the races 
to which we and the Americans } long. You express a kind 
of wonder and pity at the social conditions of the South- 
Western States of the American Union which make the 
invasion of Oklahoma possible. It would be as reasonable to 





express pity, though I avow that I feel a sort of wonder, at 
Lord Lansdowne leaving the comfort and luxury of his English 
home and enduring the hardships of winter in the wildest 
regions of North America, in pursuit of big game. The 
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English love of sport is a survival from the time when men | We prefer it to “Murthly Water,”. but it appeas all 
were hunters; the American love of migration is a revival of | and we doubt if it would have run much chance if sent in 
the time when men were nomads. It would be the very | exhibition by one outside the pale. Next door hangs « 
pharisaism of civilisation to pity or to condemn either. The | Young Duke” (243), in which picture are strongly presented 
latter, though the less familiar of the two, is also the less | all Mr. Orchardson’s merits and defects; we confess to pre. 
wonderful. It is the most natural thing possible that the | ferring the painter when he gives us modern subjects, Ttis 
migratory propensities of the Germanic tribes of two thousand | all very well to say that the Duke and his noble arm 
years ago should reappear under such favourable circum- | cousins or nearer relations have been drinking hard, but that _ 
stances as those now existing in the Valley of the Mississippi. | will not account for the property, or rather, old-clothes.shon 

According to our ideas, the impulse to migration, when not | air of all the costumes, wigs, and accessories. There ig g 
caused by wars, is due to pressure of population. There is a | frowsy, second-hand air about them all which, whatever wong _ 
sense in which this is mainly true, but pressure of population | their failings, was not characteristic of the seventeenth ang : 
does not by any means depend altogether on density. Russia | eighteenth centuries. Contemporary pictures, and the wayin 
is many centuries nearer to nomadic barbarism than Western | which Meissonier or Gérome have treated similar subjects ang _ 
Europe, and every Russian peasant, according to Sir Donald | costumes, will illustrate our meaning. Apart from this, the _ 
Mackenzie Wallace, complains that he has not land enough. | table, with its luxurious adjuncts, is touched in with the prac. — 
An English farmer who knows his business, on the contrary, | tised skill which so individualises and, so to speak, signs with 
has no wish for more land than he has the means of cultivating | every stroke of the brush this painter's work. : 
properly. I have somewhere met with the statement, which is On the other hand, “ King Charles Summoning Hull” (260) 7 
very probably true, that Scotland was more overpeopled in the | shows all the research and care in the costume and character _ 
seventeenth century than in the beginning of the nineteenth, | of the period that are so characteristic of Mr. Gow’s work. The 
though it contained fewer people.—I am Sir, &c., horses, too, are most carefully and well drawn. The drawback 

is a certain tightness and hardness in the handling which 

een ae saieeneieininaiaaimsia takes from the life of a picture. A litile of that loose dirtings 

which, in our opinion, disfigures much of Mr. Orchardson’s, 
work, would be of great advantage here, where the picture ig - 

POETRY. rather over-clean. 








= The President’s “ Greek Girls Playing at Ball” (300) wi 
SES TAS MAA PE MOORE ee. hardly satisfy even his warmest admirers ; the modellieg Wi 
in bumps and unaccounted-for roundness of form, and the 
purple flying draperies look like some curious products of 
chemical works gushing out of the factory. 

Mr. Luke Fildes’ “An Al-Fresco Toilette” (307), is un- 
doubtedly a well-painted picture of a pretty girl, and as suck 
will afford pleasure to many; others may perchance regret 
that this, one of our cleverest painters, does not leave the Van 
Haanen business alone, and seek pastures new. The principak 
figure is beautifully painted, especially her arms, and head of 
hair of that particular tint which the westhetes are pleased to 
trace back to Mona Lisa, but which more probably, though 
less romantically, may be accounted for by the long Austrian 
occupation of the city of lagoons. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s “Shrine of Venus” (313) is a capital 
specimen of the master, with more beauty of feature than he 
often allows his personages; it is mere reiteration to point out 

the merits of this work, which is cleverly isolated from muck 
A R i. e surrounding coarser style of painting, by being arranged ina 
SS species of shrine with a blank panel below, giving it all the 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. advantages of very deep framing. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | Mr. Vicat Cole’s “Summons to Surrender ” (343) is a large, 
On entering Gallery ITI., one of the first things that catches | breezy canvas, with the great Spanish galleon towing on one 
the eye is Mr. Herkomer’s striking likeness of Mrs. Gladstone | side, and Drake’s pinnace leaving his smaller vessel to go 
(205), which, on the whole, we should consider the most suc- | aboard; it is a large, imposing picture, slightly theatrical, 
cessful of the artist’s portraits this year; the gallant Colonel | which would be in its right place in Plymouth Town Hall, 
hanging close by, from the same hand, appears to us, if we may | Mr. L. Fildes’ “ Sisters” (372) is noticeable for the admirable 
venture to doubt the Professor’s knowledge of anatomy, most | execution of the white ball-dresses, one of the best pieces of 
unnaturally stumpy. In the opposite corner is Mr. Ouless’s | brush-work in the exhibition. Mr. Solomon’s “ Gladys ” (393) 
“Colonel North” (224), a presentation portrait to the Nitrate | is certainly another ; the little face, and action of the hands 
King; it is decidedly a meritorious work, and there is less of | holding the white stuffed rabbit, at once childlike and natural, 
that stoniness of colour in the flesh which so often disfigures | are quite worthy of this clever young artist’s reputation. 
this painter’s clever work, and the accessories are well Mr. Wyllie’s “Homeward-Bound Pennant” (394) is a good 
chosen and harmonious, the eastern rug on the table being | example of this truly English and national painter. Theship 
especially well painted. Near the door hangs, in our opinion, | has been in commission for some time, judging from the state 
the most humorous picture in the Academy, Mr. Briton | of her sides, and is flying her abnormally long pennant with 
Rivigre’s “Of a fool and his folly there is no end” (231). | a bladder at the end, to prevent it draggling in the waters 
Mr. Rivitre, who has so often succeeded in like subjects, has | this signifies paying-off. The bluejackets in their whites 
here surpassed himself. The idea, too, is novel. A party of clustering on her bows, the flash of red of the Marine sentry, 
knights armed cap-d-pie, riding out on a foray, whose steeds | as also the shore-boats, full of sweethearts and wives wel- 
have been disagreeably startled and surprised by the sudden | coming her home, are all alive, and the ship looks like the 
appearance of a fool mounted on his ass and brandishing his | great home on the water with her human freight, instead « 
windbag. The mingled expressions of annoyance and amuse- | as so often happens in shipping subjects, seeming as if painted 
ment on the knights’ faces, as their ponderous “ great horses” | from a neat little model. 
plunge and kick, are admirably given ; one rider, whose steed | In Gallery V., Mr. Peppercorn has evidently been inspiring 
has started bang down-hill, is evidently thinking of his | himself from Corot in “ The Lane ” (452). Mr. Charlton con- 
horse’s knees. If we might suggest any improvement, | tributes one of the few battle-subjects from the apparently 
the donkey should have been braying, a sound always par- | inexhaustible “ Balaclava Light Brigade Charge” (458). The 
ticularly annoying to the susceptibilities of the nobler animal. | horses, needless to say, are well drawn, but appear of a little 
Sir John Millais’ “The Old Garden” (242) is a picture of | too good stamp for troopers. We also gather from King- 
a delightful old Scotch garden, with its clipped yew hedges | lake that the sides of the valley were occupied by the 
and fountain; we miss the regulation sun-dial and peacock. | Russian riflemen, who do not appear here. Mr. Tuke’s 


Nor purest marble from Carrara hewn 
Or Paros, not the everlasting snows 
On Himalaya’s primal peaks, nor those 
About the cone of Fuji-yama strewn 
By April storms, not summer-clouds at noon 
That drift across the blue, or in repose 
Lie banked at even like aérial floes, 
Glisten more white than thou beneath the moon! 
Thy pearly dome, and spires, and fretted walls, 
Upborne upon the terraced marble, seem— 
So full the magic flood of moonlight falls— 
To hang more lightly than the gossamer 
That floats at daybreak from the dreaming fir, 
Self-poised in aether o’er a crystal stream! 
May, 1889. PacET TOYNBEE. 
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TA Hands to t the Pumps!” (464) is, in our opinion, one 
of the most impressive pictures in the Academy ; it is 
- unexaggerated and realistic rendering of a stirring 
page in gea-life. The figures are the real stamp of men 
shipped in the merchant service, in opposition to the show 
Coastguardsman sailor so dear to marine painters ; it is 
pe unaffectedly true to Nature as Dana’s book, - Before the 
Mast.” Poor fellows! they are in a perilous plight, and the 
shattered state of the Union Jack, flying upside down as a 
signal of distress, shows that their suspense must have lasted 
for some time ; we hope the craft the man aloft seems to be 
signalling will bear down on them in time. The expressions 
of. the various men pumping, and the water gushing out of 
the pumps, are wonderfully rendered. Notice especially the 
plucky mate hailing some one aloft, and the agonised expres- 
sion of a poor boy, who is evidently thinking that this is the 
end of his short sea-life. The manner of painting shows 
French influence, but the imagination and inspiration of the 
picture is English in the best sense, and we prefer this picture, 
with all its imperfections, to the two works of the same school 
jn Gallery VI. which have been much more talked of and 
noticed. 

Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of Mr. Pope (495) is marred by being 
considerably over life-size, a fault specially emphasised when 
the subject is naturally as colossal as the eminent Q.C. Mr. 
Shannon’s “Mrs. Lycett Green and Eddie” (502) has great 
cleverness in the execution, and the attitude of the little child, 
who ought by his toilet to be in bed, nestling up to his 
gorgeously attired mother, is effective; yet somehow the whole 
has a little the look of a valentine, and hardly seems a 
picture one would like to live with constantly, though 
in that respect we should prefer it to Mr. Schmalz’s “On the 
Banks of Allan Water ” (535), which appears to us the acme 
of affectation. A clever little bit of modern London life is 
Mr. Papendrecht’s “Scots Guards Pipers in Hyde Park” (546), 
unfortunately hung too high to be seen well. Mr. Noble, in 
“The Lion’s Jaws ” (549), is harking back to the days when 
Sir George Beaumont would have no landscape without at | 
least one brown tree; this is brown all over, and looks 
curiously different in tone from most of the work around. 
“Mrs. George Gribble” (564), by Mr. Sargent, is a clever por- 
trait of a lady curiously entwined with a blue-fox boa; it is 
needless to dwell on the skill of execution, but it is curious 
how completely the artist has failed in giving that grande 
dame air which the older painters never seem to have missed. 
“School is Out” (568) is a clever little picture in which Miss 
Armstrong rather recalls Daignan Bouveret. 

We cannot congratulate Lady Butler on her “French | 
Cavalry Leaving a Breton Town” (578), and turn with relief | 





to Mr. Peter Graham’s ‘“Solan-Geese Clustering on a Gray | 
Crag” (602). One seems to hear the ery of the gulls and the | 


tumbling of the restless surf on the crags far below. 


| b 


liking for what we may, without offence, perhaps call the 


moral glare of continental Roman Catholicism, visible in 


the late Mr. Ward. It is perfectly clear that this was a great 
source of difficulty to Cardinal Newman, as well as to all the 
more reserved and sensitive Anglicans, so soon as they found 


that they had committed themselves to principles which were 


gradually carrying them Romewards. But it was no diffi- 


culty, it was, we think, an additional attraction, to Mr. 


Ward. 


We can see in all that his son tells us of his 


musical, theatrical and dramatic tastes, a good deal of that 


satisfaction in full-blown, not to say over-blown, religious and 
moral feeling which was so utterly out of accord with the 
extreme reserve, reticence, self-distrust, and self-repression of 
the original High Church movement. If there was anything 
that was remarkable in the Anglican movement while it 
remained in the hands of Newman, Keble, and Pusey, it 
was its dislike of the over-expression or exaggeration of any 
religious feeling or conviction; in fact, the feeling which 
Newman expresses in the well-known lines :— 
«Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 


They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong : 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe.” 


That is not, for the most part, the spirit of continental 
Catholicism, which has shown itself in every kind of popular 
devotional efflorescence, and in pilgrimages founded on lively 
traditions which are quite foreign to the spirit of the original 
Tractarian movement. But it is ciear that Mr. Ward, with 
his Spanish blood, his delight in dramatic exhibitions of 
feeling, in artistic extravagance, in humorous caricature, as 
well as in intellectual paradox and doctrinal point, was in 
far closer sympathy with the Southern type of Catholicism 
than with the reticence and self-suppression of Mr. Newman’s. 
school. Mr. Wilfrid Ward, while he describes with a vigorous 
pen the very great moral earnestness as well as logical 
ardour of his father’s mind, gives a most vivid and amusing 
picture of the flamboyant side of his nature, both emotional and 
intellectual, of the abandon with which he threw himself into 
operatic music and stage effects, of his keen love of caricature, 
and the amazing élan with which he descanted to incredulous 


| friends and interlocutors on the depth and breadth and height 


of his own ignorance in particular fields of learning of which 
he really had a good superficial though not a thorough 
knowledge. No livelier picture than that of Mr. Ward’s 
Oxford life and influence amongst his contemporaries has 
een given in our generation. Indeed, Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
as evidently been very fortunate in collecting such rich 


| materials from so many of his father’s Oxford friends, as well 


| as in the skill and judgment and artistic feeling which have 








BOOKS. 
oe 
THE LIFE OF W. G. WARD.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Mr. WILFRID Warp has written a very entertaining as well 
as a very instructive book concerning the remarkable man 
who may be said to have been the logical and moral goad of 
the Tractarian party. No son could have performed his task 
with better taste or fuller sympathy, though at the same time 
without any of that exclusive partisanship for his father’s 
share in the movement which prevents him from appreciating 
fairly many of the difficulties which Mr. (now Cardinal) New- 
man had in acting with him, or rather in preventing himself 





from being driven on by Mr. Ward faster than his own more 
sensitive and wider religious nature could approve. We have 
spoken of Mr. Ward as the logical and moral goad of the 
Tractarian movement, and we believe that both these terms | 
really apply to him. He was the most intrepid of logicians, | 
and never seemed to shrink from the consequences fairly 

to be deduced from any principle to which he had once | 
given his sanction. But he was something more than | 
this. Mr. Wilfrid Ward tells us that there was Spanish 

blood in the family, and there is something that seems to have | 
a certain connection with this Spanish blood in the positive | 


a William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. By Wilfrid Ward. | 
London: Macmilles an rd ci he Oxfo' vement. y Wilfri | 


enabled him to use them with so much success. At a 
much later period of his life, Mr. Ward was well known 
to the present writer, who may honestly say that he can 
by his own knowledge verify the main outlines of the portrait 
here presented, while he finds in the volume before him a great 
deal that makes the remarkable figure of the masterly meta- 
physician and the Ultramontane theologian on whom Pio Nono 
conferred an honorary degree soon after the close of the Vatican 
Council, a good deal more definite and more intelligible than 
it was before. Lord Tennyson, in the graphic epitaph which 
he has written upon his friend and neighbour at Freshwater, 
speaks of Mr. Ward as the most unworldly of mankind, 
the most generous of Ultramontanes, as one of the most 
subtle “at tierce and quart of mind with mind,” and of the 
most loyal in the following of his Lord, whom he has 
ever known. Mr. Ward was all this and more, and yet he 
certainly was not one of those whom Tennyson has else- 
where painted as ideally English in their habit of “turning 
to scorn, with lips divine, the falsehood of extremes.” Mr. 
Ward loved extremes, loved violent contrasts, loved the lessons 
to be learned by violent contrasts, loved to work out ideas to 
their limits instead of qualifying them by the modifying 
influence of related ideas, loved the very shock of an intellec- 
tual paradox, and was never better pleased with himself than 
when he had uttered such an apophthegm as this against 
equivocation : “ Make yourself sure that you are justified in 
deception, and then lie like a trooper ;” or this against men of 
high worldly repute: “If any man be called ‘moderate’ or- 
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‘venerable,’ beware of him; if he be called both,. you may be 
sure he is a scoundrel.” 
Here is the picture of Ward’s musical feats at Oxford :— 


«The musical seances with his friends, which formed one of his 
chief modes of escape from this depression and weariness, were 
varied in character. Sometimes Coffin, afterwards Bishop of 
Southwark, used to play, and Ward, who had a magnificent voice, 
would go right through some of the best arias in Mozart’s and 
Rossini’s operas, in true dramatic style, before a select audience. 
“Non piu andrai,’ from the Nozze de Figaro, and the rapid buffo 
song, ‘Largo al factotum,’ from the Barbiere, were among those 
most frequently chosen. An equally favourite form of amusement 
was to sketch a ballet d’action on some event of university interest ; 
Mr. Macmullen’s dispute with the Regius professor, Dr. Fausset’s 
attack on Dr. Pusey, or Ward’s own relations with the Master of 
Balliol, were represented in this way. Dr. Jenkyns of Balliol was 
an especially favourite character in these performances, and Mr. 
Ward would send his company into fits of laughter by a combined 
imitation of the peculiarities of the master’s manner, and the 
received movements of the ballerina—the pirouette and the various 
forms of step, fast and slow, and the pantomimic expression of 
wrath, pleasure, or amazement, as each was called for, according to 
the recognised rules of the ballet d’action. Ward would represent 
each character in turn, while Coffin or Oakeley played the piano- 
forte. The contrast between these performances and his more 
normal occupation of deep discussion on religious metaphysics, 
was startling. ‘It is just as though Thomas Aquinas were to 
dance a ballet,’ one of his friends said. On one of these occasions 
the performance was more vigorous than usual, and Ward was 
for the moment impersonating Cupid. Mr. Chapman, one of the 
tutors, was unable to continue his reading in the room below, 
and sent his scout to ascertain the cause of the disturbance. 
The scout came back with the assurance, ‘It’s honly Mr. Ward, 
sir. ’E’s a hacting of a cherubym.’ After he had joined the 
Newmanites he considerably curtailed the amount of dramatic 
and musical recreation he allowed himself. He never entered a 
theatre at all for eleven years, and in Lent, by Dr. Pusey’s advice, 
as the ordinary corporal austerities injured his health, he made 
it a rule to forego all music whatever. One Lent when three 
weeks had passed in this way he met Coffin in the High Street 
and said, ‘I have such an awful fit of depression that I feel as if 
I should go out of my mind; don’t you think that a little music 
for once may be allowed ?’? After some discussion it was agreed 
that a little strictly sacred music might pass. Beginning with 
Cherubini’s ‘O Salutaris’ they gradually passed to ‘ Possenti 
Numi’in the Flauto Magico. But this opened a book containing 
songs somewhat lighter, and the duet between Papageno and 
Papagena followed. The music waxed faster and livelier till it 
culminated in ‘Largo al factotum,’ the lightest and raciest of 
buffo songs, in the middle of which one of the company suddenly 
recollected that the room in Christ Church in which he was singing 
was separated only by a thin wall from Dr. Pusey’s own rooms.” 
Was it not an opera of Cherubini which gave the scout the 
notion that Mr. Ward was “hacting of a cherubym ”? 

After this specimen of the power with which his son paints 
Mr. Ward’s florid enjoyment of the brightness of the world,— 
an enjoyment that reminds one of Sydney Smith’s jocular defi- 
nition of perfect bliss, “eating pdtés de foie gras to the sound 
of trumpets,”—we must give a specimen of his delineation of 
Mr. Ward’s moral and religious character, that character which 
led to his taking the great part he did in the Tractarian move- 
ment. Mr. Ward began by being a warm admirer of Dr. 
Arnold, and passed from the influence of Arnold to the in- 
fluence of Newman. That transition is thus described :— 


«The change which seemed so fundamental was really logical, 
and was the carrying out of principles rather than the change of 
principles. His earnest and constant cry was in spiritual matters, 
‘Give me a guide.’ ‘A deep cry,’ he writes, ‘is heard from human 
nature, “ Teach us the truth, for we cannot find it ourselves, yet 
we need it more than aught else on earth.”’ Again and again he 
quoted Carlyle’s saying, ‘True guidance in return for loving 
obedience, did he but know it, is man’s prime need.’ The great 
note which attracted him towards a religious teacher was personal 
sanctity. ‘The moral faculty,’ he wrote, ‘is not left to its own 
unaided powers; for one of the very earliest lessons it teaches us 
is the perception of superior goodness; and the duty of reposing 
an ardent and loving trust in the dictates of that goodness.’ And 
again, ‘Holy men are the great fountains from which moral and 
religious truth flows to the world: if a revelation be given, they 
are the authorised interpreters; if there be a living authoritative 
tribunal, their spiritual experience furnishes materials for the 
decrees of that tribunal; if no special revelation, on them 
must the task be imposed of collecting and discriminating the 
various scattered traditions which are afloat in the current of 
human speculation.’ On these principles an ethical system or a 
spiritual authority which, as such, seemed higher and more 
thorough than Arnold’s, had a primé facie claim on his allegiance, 
and such a system he eventually found in Mr. Newman’s teaching. 
It was opposed to Arnold’s intellectual system, but that system 
Mr. Ward could no longer accept. It was not opposed to, it was 
the more complete carrying out of the high and unworldly 
morality which Arnold inculeated. And another thought, too, 
associated with these points, must be referred to as having paved 
the way for acceptance of the elaborate doctrinal creed of New- 
manism, a creed which laid such stress on those very minutiz of 
dogmatic beliefs which liberalism treated as unreal and unim- 





portant. His original tendency had been, feelin i 

attending on all proof in matters of doctrine on the one tiialty 
on the other the absolute and undeniable reality of the be = 
and the moral law, to minimise the former, and to insist i 
latter. But when as time went on he came to feel that that + = 
minimum of doctrine which was necessary as a support and . 

tion to the moral law must fade away before the consistent ai olin . 
tion of the latitudinarian intellectual principles, the oan : 
presented itself: May there not be after all some indissoluble aan 
nection between the plenitude of doctrine and the highest morali 4 
Those dogmas which I have looked on as burdens, ma: ty 


th 
after all as helpful to the full development of the Sacral Tie 
belief in God’s existence is indispensable to its first ry 4 


di 
Then following on this came the conception of Church poem 
as the external embodiment of conscience, completing and delnias 


both in religious knowledge and moral precept what conscience 
traced faintly and imperfectly : recognised by men of good-will as 
the vicegerent of God in the world: confirming with a direct] 
divine sanction those reasonings from Scripture which by them. 
selves had seemed so imperfect, just as the arguments for God’ 
existence seemed imperfect without the clear confirming voieg of 
conscience to seal and secure them.” 

Such, in outline at least, was William George Ward, a man 
of Southern temperament and Southern realism of mind, 
with a Northern training and a rigid Northern logic, Hig 
hatred of anything like unreality and formalism in religion 
was shown long before he became a follower of Mi. New. 
man; but his notion of formalism was not that zeal for 
elaborate devotional rites which Englishmen usually convey 
under that term, as if formalism meant anything that ex. 
presses itself freely in outward forms, but was nearer to 
conventionalism,—and conventionalism shown at least as 
much in the repression, as in the expression, of inward 
feeling. He could not help saying what he thought and 
felt both of himself and of others. What most Church. 
men called “moderation,” and what seemed to him simply 
indifference to truth and principle, he utterly detested. When 
he had got hold of a principle, whether rationally or morally, 
he wanted at once to apply it, to push the logic of it to its 
ultimate point, to make the practiee of it a part of real life; 
and he recoiled as from a sort of insincerity which he regarded 
as much worse than deliberate lying wherever a good moral 
reason could be given for a lie (and he thought it sometimes 
could be), from that trimming between truth and falsehood 
which is nothing but reluctance to choose boldly between 
right and wrong. Thus he goaded on the High Church party 
as a consequence of two distinct tendencies within him, the 
logical impatience of half-truths, and a Southern impatience 
of reticence when he had once found what seemed to hima 
genuine and natural mode of expressing a genuine and natural 
attitude of mind. 

We shall return again to this fascinating volume, and show 
how largely it illustrates the history and fate of the Tractarian 
movement, as well as Mr. Ward’s masculine command of the 
metaphysics of religious thought. No doubt his greatest 
achievements in the latter direction,—which we are astonished 
to see an otherwise intelligent contemporary completely 
ignoring,—belonged to a later part of his career. But even 
before Mr. Ward’s conversion, he showed his mastery of philo- 
sophical method. A very full and skilfully constructed table 
of contents adds greatly to the value of Mr. Wilfrid Ward's 
volume. 





DR. HATCH’S “ESSAYS IN BIBLICAL GREEK.”* 
Tus is the work of a sound and judicious scholar, and we 
are duly timid of expressing dissent from any of his conclusions 
or statements. As it happens, however, that we shall have to 
do so more than once, we shall postpone criticism to eulogy. 
For although this work is, as the writer says in his preface, 
“almost entirely tentative in its character,” it challenges 
eulogy of the warmest kind. We shall simply say, therefore, 
that in its present shape, it is a work that every serious student 
of Biblical Greek may regard as indispensable, and we shall 
express a conviction that it will prove the precursor of much 
to follow from the author himself, or from disciples who will 
work the mine which he has here so successfully opened. 4 
sample or two of his workmanship will show that we have 
cause for this conviction more convincingly than any words of 
our own :— 

“The difficulty of Biblical Greek really begins when we Te 
member that it was Greek as spoken not merely in a foreign 


country and under new circumstances, but also by an alien _ed 
The disputed question of the extent to which it was spoken doe 
i ROR 





* Essays in Biblical Greek. By Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D., Reader in Ecclesias- 
tical History, Oxford, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889, 
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e literary monuments with which we have to deal. 
uments appealed immediately to a narrower 
f readers, they undoubtedly reflect current 
rd clear internal evidence that their writers, in 

, geben po whose thoughts were cast in a Semitic and 
most Hellenic mould. They were not only foreigners talking 
ont e which was not their own, as an Englishman talks 
: ss. og were also men of one race speaking the language of 
prens 3 a Hindoo Mussulman talks English. This affected 
anothes, & e chiefly in that the race who thus spoke it had a 


the ang nberitance of religious and moral ideas from the race to 
cri properly belonged. The conceptions of God and goodness, 
Ww 


it | : aT 
a santacaege teountvenn anatinpeabene tions 
mee ona been in men whose gods lived upon Olympus, and 
hat Bet tateuch was the Iliad. The attitude of such men towards 
whose = towards Nature, and towards God was so different, 
ne : h Greek words were used, they were the symbols of 
par pr than Greek ideas. For every race has its own mass 
nd combination of ideas ; and when one race adopts the language 
wt another, it cannot from the very nature of the human mind 
adopt with it the ideas of which that language is the expression. 
It takes the words, but it cannot take their connotation : and it 
has ideas of its own for” which it only finds in foreign phrases a 
rough and partial covering. 
This passage serves as a key-note to the whole of these essays, 
but more than half of Dr. Hatch’s volume lends itself only to the 
minute criticism which is fitted for journals that are purely 
philological. We cannot here if we would, and we would not if 
we could, express dissent from any of the conclusions which 
the author has reached with regard to the source from which 
the well-known “ composite quotations in the New Testament ” 
are drawn. Still less should we like to meddle with his views 
of “Origen’s Revision of the Septuagint Text of Job,” or 
with his final essay, “On the Text of Ecclesiasticus.” Buta 
few words,'submissively and hesitatingly, we must say about 
his essay on “ Psychological Terms in Biblical Greek.” The 
conclusions which he reaches are incontestable. The Synoptic 
Gospels, in their usage of these terms, are closely allied with 
the Septuagint. And it is equally certain that the usage of 
St. Paul differs considerably, if not entirely, from that of Philo. 
But Dr. Hatch’s treatment of Philo himself seems open to 
the criticism that he ignores, for we should not like to say 
more, the labours which a host of scholars have spent upon 
the so-called works of that piebald philosopher. 

But the most interesting and valuable essay in this book is 
one that is open to criticism of a kind that it would be unfair 
tocharacterise as “minute.” This is the second essay, headed 
“Short Studies of the Meaning of Words in Biblical Greek.” 
These admirable studies will remind old scholars of Buttmann’s 
admirable Lewilogus, and before we venture to criticise a few 
of them, we have a lance to break with the writer. He is of 
opinion, and it is strange if he, of all men in England, 
should be wrong in being of that opinion, that the language 
of the New Testament has not yet attracted the special 
attention of any considerable scholars. “There is no good 
lexicon,” he says. Why, in the face of Thayer-Grimm’s he 
might as fairly say that there was no good lexicon to Alschylus. 
“There is {no philological commentary,” seems to be far too 
strong an assertion. And a flat contradiction is what we 
cannot even apologise for making to Dr. Hatch’s positive 
assertion that “there is no adequate grammar.” Here, 
however, the reflection that Dr. Hatch must know far better 
than ourselves all the shortcomings which must be apparent 
to him in works which we have always regarded as sufficient 
for their purpose, “gives us pause.” But the question is one 
which we may be forgiven for raising, and we turn from it 
willingly to note the core of Dr. Hatch’s system. He argues 
very acutely that that which gives the Septuagint a value for 
Biblical philology, “is the fact that it is a translation of a 
book of which we possess the original. For the meaning of 
the great majority of its words and phrases, we are not left 
solely to the inferences which may be made by comparing one 
passage with another in either the Septuagint itself or other 
monuments of Hellenistic Greek. We can refer to the passages 
of which they are translations, and in most cases frame in- 
ductions as to their meaning which are as certain as any 
philological inductions can be. It is a true paradox that while 
historically as well as philologically the Greek is a translation 
of the Hebrew, philologically, though not historically, the 
Hebrew may be regarded as a translation of the Greek. This 
apparent paradox may be illustrated by the analogous case of 
the Gothic translation of the Gospels: historically as well as 
Philologically that translation is, as it professes to be, a ren- 
dering of the Greek into the Meso-Gothic of the fourth 
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century A.D.; but since all other monuments of the Meso- 
Gothic have perished, the Greek of the Gospels becomes for 
philological purposes—that is to say, for the understanding of 
Meso-Gothic words—a key to, or translation of the Gothic.” 
Bearing these views in mind, and giving full consideration to 
all the warnings which Dr. Hatch has addressed to scholars who 
think that if they can translate Thucydides at sight, they can 
make short work with the New Testament, we shall now briefly 
notice one or two of his “studies.” 
which will attract most attention, but will not command 
assent from the majority of readers, is that in which the author 
deals with xespacpds. 
reading into the Lord’s Prayer, and will essentially modify one 
of the cardinal points of Messianic theology. 
argues, in which God tried or proved men was almost always 
that of sending them some affliction or disaster; and con- 
sequently, “trial” (as not unfrequently in English) came to 
connote affliction and disaster. This is true, and we have little 
doubt that the meaning of the much-debated words “9% 
ciseveyens x. T. A. iS simply equivalent to a prayer for de- 
liverance from ¢ zovnpds or +é zovnpev,—i.e., from the enemy, 
or from that which works us harm. 
“temptation” should be discarded for “ trial” is an inference 
which we are unable to draw. 
Dr. Hatch here has numbers on his side, to assent to the 
translation of dperai by “ praises.” 
of no consequence. 


The one undoubtedly 


His view, if correct, will introduce a new 


The mode, he 


But the inference that 
We are unable, too, though 
This, however, is a point 


Dr. Sanday has expressed his dissatisfaction with “ supersti- 


tious” asa rendering for d<ssdai~wr, but he offers no alternative 
word. Yet an English scholar can hardly fail to feel that a 
man may be “superstitious” with regard to Fridays, thirteen, 
&e., and yet not be desodai/av at all. We must assent, however, 
to Dr. Hatch’s defence of the authorised version of this word, 
though we are far from assenting to his opinion that d/xes0s as 
applied to Joseph means “kindly.” 
strong language on a far more important point, the meaning, 
namely, of dsaéyxn in the New Testament. 
little doubt,” he says, “ that the word must be invariably taken 


We must quote his own 
“There can ke 


in the sense of ‘ covenant,’ and especially in a book which is so 
impregnated with the language of the Septuagint as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews.” A glance, however, at the well- 
known words in the ninth chapter of that Epistle will make 
most readers think that Dr. Hatch has permitted himself, for 
once in a way, to ride his hobby too hard. Very different is 
the way in which he rides it to show that “ firm foundation ” or 
“firm footing” is a better rendering than “ preparation ” for 
eroyeeoie in Hphesians vi., 15. A perusal of his remarks on 
fvarnpsoy Will convince any reader who is a student of Biblical 
Greek, that for him at least this admirable volume is an in- 
dispensable vade mecum. Speaking from a philological point 
of view, we should venture to say of it what Coleridge said of 
Selden’s Table Talk. But it would be unjust not to notice 
that Dr. Hatch’s philological views are brightened by flashes 
of insight and wisdom which it would be sheer impertinence 
on our part to praise. We shall conclude this notice with one 
of these, selected from his interesting study of #isr15 :— 

“Philo,” he says, ‘‘sometimes uses this word in its rhetorical 
sense of ‘ proof’ or ‘evidence.’ But he more commonly uses it in 
a sense in which the intellectual state of mind which is called 
‘conviction’ is blended with the moral state of mind which is 
called ‘trust.’ It is transferred alike from the conviction which 
results from sensible perception and from that which results from 
reasoning, to that which is based on a conception of the nature of 
God. The mass of men trust their senses or their reason: ina 
similar way the good man trusts God. Just as the former believe 
that their senses and their reason do not deceive them, so the 
latter believes that God does not deceive him; and the conviction 
of the latter has a firmer ground than that of the former, inasmuch 
as both the senses and the reason do deceive men, whereas God 
never deceives.” 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
JUST now, when so many novelists of whom better things 
might have been expected are trying to achieve a worthless 
success by substituting fantastic novelty of structure for 
imaginative freshness of treatment, it is pleasant to come 
across such a book as Mrs. Herbert Martin’s Common Clay. 
As a mere tale it is extremely interesting, and the in- 


* (1.) Common Clay. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 3 vols. London: Ward and 
Downey.—(2.) Mrs. Severn. By Mary E. Carter. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley 
and Son.——(3 ) Kophetua the Thirteenth. By Julian Corbett. 2vols. London: 
Macmillan and Co.—(4.) Long Odds. By Hawley Smart. 3 vols. London: F. 
V. White and Co—(5.) Birch Dene. By William Westall. 3 vols. London: 
Ward and Downey.——(6.) The Lass that Loved a Soldier. By George Manville 
Fenn. 3vols. London: Ward and Downey. 
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terest is so obvious, so much on the surface, that many 
readers may fail to see that it is imparted by sheer brain- 
work,—that it owes its existence to what Mrs. Martin makes 
of her story, not to what she finds in it. Some narrative 
schemes are, for various reasons, inherently so attractive, that 
a novel based upon any one of them can hardly be made 
altogether dull even by shadowy presentation of character or 
clumsiness of literary style; but the narrative scheme of 
Common Clay does not belong to this class. The plot of 
the book—if plot it can be called, for there is an utter absence 
of the complexity which we usually associate with the word— 
has been utilised by novelists almost as often as Haddon Hall 
by painters, but seldom with the same degree of imaginative 
‘truthfulness with which it is utilised here. It isa story of a 
temporary deadening of those impulses of attraction which 
have their source in natural affinities by the action of other 
impulses, which in the hero spring from the idealisa- 
tion of youthful passion, in the heroine from the stir- 
rings of an essentially vulgar ambition, and of the in- 
evitable reaction when the more constant forces assert 
their supremacy. Wilfrid Erle, the well-born, refined young 
artist, accompanies his friend Ward on a Bohemian tour 
in a caravan, Ward posing as an itinerant photographer: 
Erle as his assistant. In the course of this tour they 
encounter Mazella Foster, a half-bred gipsy waif, but a 
woman of sumptuous beauty of form and colour, in whom 
poor Wilfrid recognises his ideal woman, who is all the more 
fascinating because her realisation of the ideal is not quite a 
thing of the present, but a possibility of the near future which 
it will be his glory to make actual. He proposes marriage to 
her, and, dazzled by the prospect of being made “a lady,” she 
throws over her older suitor, Murray, the saturnine, masterful 
gamekeeper, and is placed by Erle in the care of his friends, 
Mrs. Chetwynd and her two daughters, that she may receive the 
gentle mint-stamp which, as he thinks, is all that is needed to 
make her virgin gold recognised by the world as current coin. 
With a girl of Mazella’s character and temperament, the experi- 
ment must, we foresee, be a total failure, and our foresight 
is justified by the sequel, which is, for Wilfrid, disillusion ; 
for Mazella, rebellion; for both, utter disgust with the prospect 
which had seemed so alluring. The girl, after an outbreak 
of coarse passion, flies to her old suitor, who has remained 
faithful through her faithlessness, and Wilfrid finds happiness 
in the love of the strong, tender, loyal Lesbia Chetwynd. An 
ordinary story enough, but into the delineation of the principal 
group of characters, and especially into the portrait of ’Zella 
Foster, Mrs. Martin has thrown an amount of solid imagina- 
tive work which will forbid any competent reader to think of 
Common Clay as an ordinary novel. It would have been so 
fatally easy to mar the lifelikeness of the central figure by an 
exaggeration either of ’Zella’s superficial charm, or of her 
innate vulgarity, that we are moved to special admiration by the 
fine, firm truthfulness of the writer’s handling. Not less note- 
worthy is the skill and subtlety with which Mrs. Martin tells 
the story of Wilfrid Erle’s awakening from his foolish but 
not ignoble dream of emulating Nature in Wordsworth’s 
poem, by making “a lady of his own.” The process is so 
natural, so inevitable indeed, and yet so gradual, that the 
reader, like Wilfrid himself, can hardly note its successive 
stages, but can only make a backward survey and say,—“ He 
was there: he is here.” The novel is throughout rich in 
material for admiration; but we must leave readers with an 
eye for good work to find it for themselves. 


Mrs. Severn is in many ways an exceedingly clever book, 
though it is a book to be commended with important reserves, 
for it is curiously loose in construction, and the story told in 
it is gratuitously unpleasant. We say gratuitously, because 
the picture of Mrs. Severn’s subjection to the passion for 
drink is entirely devoid of either ethical or artistic justification. 
When we open a story avowedly written in the interests of 
total abstinence, it is unfair to complain of the smell of 
brandy; and in a work like George Eliot’s Janet’s Repentance, 
which has no crude didactic aim, the sin of the heroine is the 
patch of shadow which is needed to give what painters call 
“value” to the high lights that fall upon the loveliest portion 
of the design; but Mrs. Severn does not help us to a moral, 
and she is simply a cold, selfish, superficial woman, who has 
“taken to drinking” apparently from no external provocation, 
but from sheer lack of moral fibre. Her vice springs from 
nothing, and leads to nothing; and we are not sufficiently 


interested in her even to regard her with active dis 
dislike. Indeed, hardly any of the more prominent pestis 
. +s ng 
in the novel are seen at all vividly; we regard them, ag ; 
were, through a mist; and were it not for one a 
: 0 

of the rustic characters, by means of whom we get 
rather striking picture of the seamy side of rural Yor. 
shire life, Mrs. Severn would be altogether, what it ~ 
doubtedly is in the main, an irritatingly shadowy book, 
And yet it is, as has been said, a clever book; and some 
portions of it have something better than cleverness,—the 
have power. The novel may perhaps be best describeq as 
the work of an able writer who has imperfect command of the 
mechanism of her art, and who has been heavily handicappeg 
by an infelicitous choice of subject. 

There is something in the handling of Kophetua the Thir. 
teenth which recalls Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Prince (jg 
by which remark, it must be said at once, we do not intend to 
make any imputation upon Mr. Corbett’s originality, which is, 
indeed, so obvious, that a doubt cast upon it would discregit 
the critic much more grievously than the novelist. In one 
respect, many of the judicious will incline to think Mr. Steyen,. 
son the wiser writer. Prince Otto is in one volume, Kophetua the 
Thirteenth is in two; and the too lengthy elaboration of a tale 
of fantasy is a dangerous experiment. Considering the nature 
of the risk he has run, Mr. Corbett may fairly be congratulate 
upon the measure of success he has achieved. It would be 
too much to say that there is nothing akin to lassitude in the 
emotion with which we regard the records of State intrigue to 
which a large part of the.second volume is devoted, but, on 
the whole, the interest is well maintained until the last; ang 
readers to whom a piquant intellectual flavour is of more im. 
portance than mere narrative excitement will not feel even 
momentary loss of gusto. The Colony of Oneiria, in North 
Africa, was, we are told, established towards the conclusion of 
the Renaissance period as a practical attempt to realise that 
ideal of a perfect community which was then in the air. The 
leader of the colonising expedition was probably an English. 
man, who founded a monarchical Commonwealth on the ruing 
of a previous Kingdom, ruled over by that Kophetua whose 
romantic marriage with the beggar-maid has passed into 
popular legend. The new-comer called himself Kophetua II, 
and this name was borne by each of his successors, until the 
dynasty and the Kingdom were both brought to an end by 
the death of the eleventh of them, Kophetua XIII., whose story 
is told here. The peace and prosperity of his Kingdom being to 
all appearance absolutely perfect, there was nothing about which 
the politicians of Oneiria could disagree, and the instinct of 
party spirit had to invent a controversial issue, which took the 
shape of the great marriage question. Every King, before reach- 
ing the age of thirty, must marry the woman chosen by the 
people, and the body politic was divided into two main parties, 
the Kallists, who held that the Queen should be chosen for her 
beauty, and the Agathists, who proclaimed the higher im- 
portance of moral worth, there being also a third small party 
which, though composed of superior persons, had little weight, 
whose object it was to bring about a unity of the two policies 
by adopting both. It will be seen that Mr. Corbett has pro- 
vided himself with a scheme offering fine opportunities for 
the display of fine high-comedy humour and bright, airy 
satire, and he has not failed to make good use of them. The 
complexities of political intrigue are most happily invented; 
and diplomatists like the Chancellor Turbo and the Marquis 
de Tricotrin, the father of the popular candidate for the 
queendom, would have their abilities amply recognised other- 
where than in the “no man’s land” of Oneiria. The two 
volumes sparkle with little points of brilliance, but these are 
of less account than the perfect keeping of the whole. Even 
the elements of passion and pathos are not wanting, and it is 
not easy to understand the taste of the cultivated reader who 
fails to extract intellectual satisfaction and enjoyment from 
the pages of Kophetua the Thirteenth. 


The formidable lists of errata prefixed to two out of the 
three volumes of Long Odds are somewhat symptomatic. Of 
course, some of the many errors may be due to the printers, 
those much-enduring scapegoats; but in their mass they do 
undoubtedly serve to emphasise the fact that no popular 
novelist whose popularity is equally well deserved is 80 
habitually careless as Major Hawley Smart. His novels 
provide the happiest of hunting-grounds for the small fault- 
finder; and yet, when he has done his worst, and convinced 
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ster ought to be considered a man of no account, 
ys that the vob hi novel from the peccant pen with the old 
we seep +t with the old exhilaration. If we ask Artemus 
gest, and 1 “Why is this thus; what is the reason of 


’ ti mn, 

- poe “s we may find it difficult to formulate a reply 
~ all satisfy the superior person; and perhaps it is 
whi 


‘mply, with no affectation of belonging to the 
at - pin brag we enjoy Major Hawley Smart’s books, in 
pe arr their faults, partly because he has always, or nearly 
spite OF really lively story to tell, but mainly because he has 
always * v mack of telling his story as if he believed it. It 
. 6 a from the title of the new book, that he still 
o ahs old theme, and readers will also find that he has 
ye abansted its possibilities of entertainment, though he 
= “ more sharply stamped than ever the impression that 
pert something pitchy in the nature of “the Turf,” and that 
few who have anything to do with it escape without some 
: ure of defilement. Long Odds deals mainly with the 


meas z ° ae 
ities and social aspirations of Mr. Bramton, a 


mental perplex 


rich good-natured, vulgar parvenu, with a pretty daughter, to. 


whom her deceased uncle, Mr. Bramton’s brother, has left his 

stable of yace-horses, which includes the celebrated colt 
‘Damocles,’ who is expected to win the Derby. Mr. Bramton, 
who is his brother’s executor, is supposed to be the owner of 
the colt, and the sporting world is much exercised by doubts 
as to his intentions concerning it. He is divided between his 
suspicion of “ perishable goods,” which prompts him to urge 
ihe sale of the animal, and his liking for the social position 
given by his reputed proprietorship of a Derby favourite, which 
brings even members of the peerage to his feet. Turf intrigues 
are described with the author’s usual vivacity, and there is a 
sub-story dealing with the war in the Soudan, which is 
apparently introduced for the sake of one exciting episode,— 
the escape of a young English officer from the custody of an 
Arab sheikh. ong Odds is one of the most readable of 
Major Hawley Smart’s novels. 

There is a fair, but not an unfair, amount of melodrama in 
Mr. William Westall’s new story, and the melodrama is 
modified and strengthened by capital studies of life in the 
manufacturing districts some half-a-century ago. Among the 
mill. owners and mill “hands” of. Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
Mr. Westall is always at home; and though there is not so 
much effective local colour in Birch Dene as there was in Red 
Ryvington, the later book is not wanting in strong, realistic work. 
Most of Mr. Westall’s North-Country characters are probably 
imaginary types, to whom his thorough knowledge enables him 
to give vivid lifelikeness; but we can hardly be wrong in 
thinking Romford to be a portrait of the weaver, poet, and 
politician, Samuel Bamford, whose Passages from the Life of a 
Radical is a singularly fascinating and even exciting volume 
ofautobiography. Mr. Westall breaks new ground in his power- 
ful and pathetic description of the horrors of the old appren- 
ticeship system, under which thousands of little workhouse 
children from all parts of the country were consigned to 
the cotton manufacturers of the North, who were practi- 
cally free to use them as mere money-making machines, 
for whose welfare, health, or even life, there was no one to 
make them responsible. The revolting picture of. life in the 
apprentice houses where the poor little wretches were huddled 
together is made painfully real, and not less so are the earlier 
chapters, devoted to the scenes in Newgate before the days of 
reform in criminal law and prison administration. The 
descriptions of the trade riots are also very well done, and 
the only weak point in the book is the story which holds 
these materials together, and which, though by no means 
deficient in the kind of interest secured by the excitement and 
gratification of curiosity, has surely rather more than its 
necessary share of improbabilities. Of these it is not neces- 
sary to say much; but we cannot help remarking that Mr. 
Westall’s fondness for his heroine, who is in many ways an 
exceedingly admirable as well as charming girl, seems to have 
blinded him to the fact that the way in which she makes love 
to her father’s apprentice boy is a little too pronounced for 
perfect good taste. There are also some curious little errors 
of decail. The name of the great novelist of the eighteenth 
century was not “Fielden;” the accomplished Scotchman, 
Crichton, was “ Admirable,” but not an Admiral; and the 
North-Country word “ fratch ” does not mean to boast, but to 
feel irritated,—to worry oneself. When, however, all objec- 
tions that can be made have been made, Birch Dene must be 

Pronounced a decidedly good story. 





When, after many successes, a novelist proves to the world 
that to him, as to less successful people, failure is not im- 
possible, the critic who has a due sense of gratitude for past 
favours will touch upon the incident as lightly as possible; 
and, therefore, we shall not dwell at any length upon the latest 
work of that prolific story-teller, Mr. George Manville Fenn. 
The Lass that Loved a Soldier is one of the tales we should 
expect to find in those cheap weekly publications which appeal 
to a clientile of romantic servant-girls and sentimental shop- 
boys, to whom intellectual coherence, ordinary probability of 
incident, and lifelikeness of character are things of naught 
when compared with the full-flavoured excitement which can 
easily be provided by any clever writer who is prepared to 
sacrifice for its sake all the higher qualities of art. The story 
of the well-born boy who is abducted by a rascally relative, 
who enlists in the Army, and who is sentenced to death by his 
own father, to the despair of the young lady who is his father’s 
ward, and who has fallen desperately in love with “Private 
Black,” is harmless enough, but it is also worthless enough; 
and the epithet is not one which it is pleasant to apply to any 
book written by Mr. Fenn. 


CHARLES BLACKER VIGNOLES.* 


In an alphabetical list of the officers of the 43rd Light 
Infantry appended to the Historical Records of that famous 
regiment, is the following entry, which is a stumbling-block 
to the non-professional reader :—“ Vignoles —, ensign, 14 
April, 1795, on h. p. of Ind. Co. 8 Sept. 1795.” Does it mean, 
he will ask, that an officer commissioned in April during a 
severe war, went on half-pay five months afterwards, or what 
is the explanation? Itisasadone. The Ensign was a baby 
not quite two years old; he was a prisoner to the French 
in Guadaloupe, where his father, Captain Charles Henry 
Vignoles, Adjutant, and his mother both died of yellow- 
fever, leaving the tiny soldier in the hands of a kind French 
merchant who had succoured his parents when they were 
captured. The commission, according to a common practice, 
was bestowed as a sort of compensation by the General, Sir 
Charles Grey, Commander-in-Chief, on the understanding 
that the new officer should “exchange to half-pay imme- 
diately, as he was too young to serve.” The orphan was 
rescued by his uncle, Captain Hutton, R.A., son of Dr. 
Charles Hutton, Professor of Mathematics at the Woolwich 
Military Academy, who seems to have become a prisoner in 
order to reach his nephew. The name of the infantile officer 
on half-pay was Charles Blacker Vignoles, who, after many 
adventures in war and peace, acquired renown as a Civil 
Engineer. 

Without going back to the days of Joan of Arce and La 
Hire, we may say that the family comes of Huguenot stock, 
one among them at least having migrated to Dublin after the 
Edict of Nantes was cancelled; and that the grandfather, as 
well as the father, of the orphan was a soldier. He was 
brought up in the house of his maternal grandsire, the 
Woolwich Professor, and it was the education which he 
received there that made him finally an Engineer. But, so 
far as we can gather, the hope of his guardian was that he 
would become a proctor, and his refusal to follow up his 
studies in Doctors’ Commons led to a quarrel and separation. 
What the youth did at that period, his son has been unable to 
ascertain. Perhaps he went to the Peninsula asa volunteer in 
search of a commission, perhaps not ; but, at any rate, in 1813 
he emerges from obscurity as a cadet, or a private pupil of 
Professor Leybourne, at Sandhurst, and thenceforth his life is 
easily traced. Through the kind aid of the Duke of Kent, who 
remembered the son of one once his secretary, he was appointed 
first to the York Chasseurs, and then, almost before he 
could join them, to the Ist Foot, or Royal Scots. With 
them he shared in the miseries and disasters attending 
the assault on Bergen op Zoom, his solitary but terrible 
experience of war. There he and his comrades of the Royals 
were taken prisoners; but his clear, picturesque, and spirited 
account of their share in the business, sbows that the battalion, 
though captured, did its duty well, after the grim fashion 
of those old days. He was not in the Waterloo campaign, 
being hurried off to Canada, and with quiet service there in 
Quebec, his campaigns closed; for though he spent some time. 





| 


after his return with the army of occupation in France, he 


* Life of Charles Blacker Vignoles, Soldier and Civil Engineer. By his Son, 
Olinthus J. Vignoles, M.A. London: Longmans and Co. 
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could not escape the consequences of the sweeping “ reduc- 
tions ” which sent thousands of young fellows on to the Half- 
pay List. He was only three-and-twenty, yet how varied his life, 
—he had been a law-student; he had gone through the worst 
ordeal of battle, an assault on a fortress; he had been wrecked 
on Anticosti; and he had engaged himself to be married! 
After entering the Army, he did his best to push his way by 
hard work. His knowledge of French, German, and Dutch, 
his skill as a draughtsman, his acquirements as an engineer, 
his quickness in computations, really fitted him for those staff 
duties which he could not obtain ; but, irregular as his schooling 
had been, he really seems to have been better equipped for a 
soldier’s career than most young men who joined the Army. 
Foiled in that career, he started on a fresh set of adventures. 
Before starting forth, however, he secretly married his sweet- 
heart, an excellent young lady, judging from her letters. 
Then he sailed for Venezuela, to aid the revolted colonists, 
On the voyage, his scampish fellow-adventurers became dis- 
tasteful to him. He heard language which he “had no conception 
of ;” he saw daily exhibitions of boxing on the quarter-deck ; 
he suffered from thefts, losing, among other things, “all his 
towels and pocket-handkerchiefs.” So that at St. Thomas’s he 
quitted these people and went to Charleston. There he readily 
found employment as a surveyor, both for the State and 
private persons, and he did a great deal of work in that way 
for which he was not always paid. His wife joined him, and 
he stayed in North America, chiefly in the Slave States, for 
six years, less one brief interval occupied in bringing home his 
wife. His labours were not confined to South Carolina, for he 
made an elaborate map of Florida, which, together with a sort 
of treatise on the country, he got published at New York. While 
there, he received a suggestive letter from a friend in Florida, 
who said :—* The Council to make laws have played the d : 
They have taxed the people $15,000 to create offices for them- 
selves. All go home with an office. We have more judges 
and attorneys, courts and clerks, than you can imagine.” No 
wonder the newly acquired “ Land of Promise,” as it was called, 
is described as overflowing with gall rather than milk and 
honey. The “States” did not pay, but they were not a bad 
school for a young man who was to become a Civil Engineer. 
He finally returned to England in 1823, and he arrived at a 
critical tinfe in the history of what was to be his profession— 
the dawn of steam traction and of the railway. He did 
surveying jobs here and there, wrote for the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, beeame connected with the Rennies, and thus 
at length reached the crest of the rising wave of material 
progress. That is intimated by the fact that he was resident 
engineer on the famous Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
for eighteen months, and that he was intimate with Walker, 
the Rennies, and the elder Brunel. In fact, from that time 
forward, Vignoles held a front place in the line of British 
engineers who were soon actively engaged all over Europe. 
It was his curiously mingled early training, together with his 
tireless energy and a certain poetical largeness of mind and 
motive, which fitted him to achieve distinction as the con- 
structor of works, great and small, in many countries— 
Switzerland, Russia, Spain—as well as in the United Kingdom. 
He had his difficulties and disappointments; he committed 
errors, engaged in disputes; he trusted too much to the sense 
of honour in his fellow-creatures, and was more than once 
all the worse, in a pecuniary sense, for indulging a natural 
magnanimity bordering on utter unselfishness which was con- 
spicuous throughout his chequered career; yet, on the whole, 
he led a bright, buoyant, successful life; and if he died neither 
so famous nor so rich as some of his contemporaries, he 
thoroughly deserved and enjoyed all he got, both in riches 
and renown. He is also an example of courage and per- 
severance, for in consequence of his unprofitable virtue, trust 
in fair dealing, at fifty years of age he had to begin life afresh 
from the ground. 





One of his greatest works is the suspension bridge over the 
Dnieper at Kieff, a magnificent building which at the time of 
its construction was the largest of its kind in the world. The 
acceptance of his proposals by the Czar Nicholas gives a very 
good idea of the grand manner in which that masterful 
potentate did business. Vignoles went to St. Petersburg in 
September, 1847, to see the Emperor after the general plan of 
the structure had been accepted. The engineer met his 
employer at Peterhof,and he records the result in his diary :— 


“Of course I was in military uniform, and on entering the 
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Emperor advanced immediately and shook m 

expressed himself glad to see me. The oat th hand, 
with the Kieff Bridge were then discussed, and the i Connected 
explaining the necessity for the width of the portals to better 
eight feet, frankly and nobly decided to leave everythi bw 


my own judgment and experience. The Emperor’s Wing eet 
*Si vous voulez me répondre sur votre parole Vhonneur Were; 
pont sera stablement construit, je vous laisse pleine action Ue le 
vous en donne la main ;’ and shaking my hand hea rth, Je 
Emperor added in English : ‘ Is it a bargain ? Tanswered wa 

a moment’s hesitation, and looking him full in the face : « Syp eg 
honneur, Sire, et sur ma téte.’” Mon 
Powerful as the Czar was, he could not or did not put do 
the boundless corruption which prevailed under his i 
nearly or quite as much as it has done under his successors, Th 
very profits of the enterprise so solidly conducted at Kiet by 
Vignoles were absolutely swallowed up by the “ harpies of a 
Petersburg,” officials who would not facilitate business unless 
they were paid large sums! The grand Suspension Brid 
gave the engineer nothing but glory, which means that the 
engineer did not base his charges on the fact that he Was 
dealing with public robbers. He wanted to protest ang blaze 
out, as his generous temper prompted ; but he was always over. 
ruled by those who knew the inveterate vice of the Russian 
administrative system. The son, who has put together this 
account of his father, does not hide the failings he hag in 
common with other men ; but, after all, they are not of agraye 
order, and chiefly arose from the want of that regular training 
in youth which his abilities deserved. But, despite his faults 
of temper and manner, his impetuosity and sharp tongue, hig 
life affords an admirable example of unfaltering self-develop. 
ment, ceaseless industry, and steadfast perseverance. He Was 
an instance of that “reserved power” the amount of which 
latent in society so astonished a great statesman in his mature 
years. In his case the force came to the surface; but it was 
the merest accident which prevented him from following a 
routine military career in time of peace, with talents unused 
in that line for lack of opportunity. 





AN AMERICAN ON INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP#* 
TuIs is the English edition of an American study of a branch 
of the “Labour Question” which is coming into greater 
prominence every year, The book is well-timed and well 
executed, and, so far as we have been able to test it, is 
thoroughly trustworthy in its summary of facts, and the most 
complete compendium of them yet published. The writer, 
however, has not been content to give us a mere collection of 
facts, but has let us know very clearly the result of his studies 
on his own mind, and his reasons for arriving at that result— 
which is, that profit-sharing is already proved to be, if not the 
very best, yet certainly “one of the most promising methods 
of securing the peaceful and fruitful union of the productive 
forces of modern industry.” Mr. Gilman brings with him all 
the confidence and hopefulness so characteristic of his nation 
to this inquiry. His judgment on the wages system is 
“that we cannot do without it, and cannot endure it as it is;” 
but he has no fear whatever of social trouble while the great 
change is in progress. “To talk of industrial revolution is 
idle; just as idle is it to maintain things as they are” 
(p. 48), is his judgment. We believe he is right, and that the 
hopeful spirit in which he comes out of his laborious inquiry 
is justified by the facts. We are sure it is the right spirit im 
which the subject should be approached. 

We hope, and indeed believe, that the book will be as usefal 
elsewhere as it most certainly will be in England, where, we 
must add, it cannot fail to prove a salutary if somewhat 
humiliating record. We have been pluming ourselves now 
for the last dozen years, at any rate, and not without 
reason, on being far in advance of other nations in 
developing that system of trade known as “Co-operation,” 
by means of which, as it now exists all over this Kingdom, the 
poorest consumers have only themselves to blame if they do 
not supply themselves with all they need—luxuries as well a8 
necessaries—on the most advantageous terms, and reap the 
full benefit of their own outlay. We have succeeded in thus 
organising consumption by bringing the Co-operative Societies 
from Northumberland to Cornwall into union (Scotland having 
a similar union of her own in alliance with the English), and 
so of rousing a most valuable sense of corporate lite and 
membership in a constantly growing number of our working 


— 





* Projit-Sharing between Employer and Employee. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 
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In recognition of this, all the nations, and notably 
"oe and Italy, where co-operative ideas are most living and 
_ have been following our lead, and endeavouring to unite 
- saved associations in one union on the model of ours. 
- ne sought earnestly for advice from us, and for delegates 
re conferences and congresses ; and these, when they have 
red, have been welcomed more like royal personages, or 
om s “ should say, more like prophets and apostles, than 
Peery visitors. Andwe should be the last to deny that French- 
ya and Italians are right in paying honour to men who have 
gpent the greater part of their lives in promoting and building 
the English form of Co-operation. But, at the same time, 
ie are bound to own that that form is the lowest, and that 
en we come to speak of the higher and more difficult forms 
—co-operative production, either in industrial partnerships 
or in associations of workmen—all the principal European 
nations, with the exception of Russia, are distinctly ahead of 
us, And the same might be said of the United States, but 
that there by far the greater number of the firms which 
have adopted the principle of sharing profits with their 
workpeople have only done so within the last two years, and 
that in almost all cases the employers have not bound them- 
selves by legal contract, and can at any time discontinue 
the sharing of profits with their workpeople. The table 
of cases in which profit-sharing is now in force (at p. 382) 
will show readers at a glance how the case stands, and 
how far ahead of all other nations France is at the present 
time. Weare apt to think that the social fabric is less safe 
there than in any other country; but the nation which has 
taken the lead in this great industrial reform, and has pro- 
duced such men as Leclaire and Godin, and their host of 
followers, may yet disappoint the prophets, and has, at any 
rate, given a noble lead to the employers of labour in the rest 
of Christendom. The story of these two captains of industry 
has often been told, and is probably familiar to most students 
of social science; but we are not aware of any previous writer 
who has brought out their characters and methods, and the 
history of the “ Maison Leclaire” and the “ Familistére ” at 
Guise, which stand out as their monuments, so clearly and 
tersely as Mr. Gilman. His sketches (pp. 67-105 and 173-180) 
can scarcely fail to interest even the general reader who may 
not care to study the whole book as it deserves to be studied. 
We must refrain from noticing other Continental experi- 
ments of almost equal interest, and turn to that portion of 
the book which deals with England. In our case, Mr. Gilman 
stands confronted with the fact above referred to, that while 
co-operative distribution has been made a splendid success, 
and we can show a few genuine and fairly successful efforts of 
productive Associations of workpeople, Profit-sharing, or, as 
we callitin England, Industrial Partnership—where the initia- 
tive comes from above, and employers take their workpeople 
into loyal partnership—has been a decided failure, with the ex- 
ception to be noted presently. This fact he explains by the 
history of the break-down of the early experiments, and above 
all, of the well-known attempts of Messrs. Briggs and Co. 
in coalmining, and of Fox, Head, and Co. in ironworks, 
some twenty-five years ago. These experiments, of which he 
gives an excellent account, were watched with deep interest 
at the time, were successful, the first for nine, the latter for 
eight years, and then abandoned, the employers in each case 
not having bound themselves legally, but having tried the 
system as a voluntary and semi-benevolent method of bringing 
about more friendly relations between the capitalist and 
working classes. How did this come about, then? Mr. Gilman 
traces the failure, and we think rightly, to the avowed desire 
of the employers to weaken by this means the Trade- 
Unions. ‘You cannot be loyal to both,’ the Messrs. Briggs 
practically said to their miners; ‘we do not wish to. hurry 
matters on, or to put unfair pressure on you, but in the end 
you will have to choose between us and your Trade-Unions;’ 
and the men answered, when the crisis came, by sticking 
to their Unions. Now, John Bull, Mr. Gilman thinks, is 
of a stubbornly practical temper, and troubles himself 
little about theories and reasons, when he has what he 
considers proved fact to go upon. And so it was in vain 
that Messrs. Briggs declared that they were still convinced 
of the soundness of their principles, and testified to the im- 
provement which had taken place in their relations with their 
men, and in the condition of the miners’ families. The 


experiments founded on these principles had been abandoned ; | author himself, passed on his plays. 


England, as to which we do not feel easy at times. 
employing class,’ 








that was enough for John; and hence the barrenness of the 
record of Industrial Partnership for the last fifteen years, 
during which Co-operation has reached its marvellous develop- 
ment. As above said, we think Mr. Gilman in the main right, 


but must admit, at the same time, that we have heard another 
reason urged for the failure of Industrial Partnership in 
“ Your 
it is said, “the capitalist middle class, is 
before all things, as Matthew Arnold told you, Philistine. 
They have forgotten that trades, just as much as pro- 
fessions, are callings. They have no idea of looking on 
their factories and businesses as the parson, for instance, 
looks at his parish, accepting it as his life’s work to make his 
own relations with his people, and theirs with each other, as 
noble and perfect as possible. What they want and mean is, 
to make money as fast as possible out of their businesses, and 
then clear out, and turn (so-called) gentlemen.” We should be 
sorry to think that this view is the true one, for if it is, it 
must take at least another generation to educate the English 
master-class up to the point where Industrial Partnership will 
be successful. At any rate, there is one hopeful sign in 
these last years, in the case of W. Thomson and Sons, 
Limited (p. 292). Here we have, at last, in England 
a Captain of Industry of the Leclaire and Godin type. Mr. 
George Thomson has converted his old and well-established 
cloth factory, the Woodhouse Mills, Huddersfield, into a bond- 


> 


jide Industrial Society. There is no reserved power in the 


rules, registered in October, 1886, enabling him to put an end 
to the experiment should it not in all respects fulfil his antici- 
pations. He has handed over the whole stock and plant of the 
business at a valuation, making no charge whatever for the 
goodwill, and he remains himself as the general manager for 
hfe (unless removed by a vote of five-sixths of the members), 
having thus broken down his bridge and absolutely embarked 
in the same boat with his workpeople. The committee of 
Trade-Unionists, co-operators, and workmen in thé mill, 
who discussed and settled the registered rules with Mr. 
Thomson, have wisely left the staff and workpeople under 
his control, an arrangement which goes far to ensure suc- 
cess. Democratic government may have its appointed and 
beneficial part to play in political, but will not do in in- 
dustrial affairs, as the sound heads in the working class are 
beginning to reeognise. As Mr. Gilman puts it (p. 7), 
“attempts to carry on large establishments on the town 
meeting plan invariably come to grief.” W. Thomson and 
Co., Limited, have an up-hill battle still before them, though 
weare glad to see that the first two years have been successful 
in all ways. They carry with them the anxious hopes and 
earnest good wishes of many deeply interested bystanders, 
for,as Mr. Gilman says (p. 295), “students of labour questions 
have no more interesting subject for observation for the next 
few years than the Huddersfield industrial partnership.” Our 
space forbids further comment on some of Mr. Gilman’s views 
which we had noted for criticism. We may end as we began, 
by thanking him for a most useful and trustworthy contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Labour Question. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_——¢——— 


The Dramatic Works of Edwin Atherstone. Edited by his Daughter, 
M. E. Atherstone. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Atherstone is known to 
at least some of our readers as the author of several epics, poems 
containing some meritorious work, but not successful,—a verdict 
which has to be pronounced on most epics. This volume contains 
three plays,—two tragedies, Pelopidas and Philip (the last King of 
Macedon), and one comedy, Love, Poetry, Philosophy, and Gout. 
These were frequently offered to managers and refused. The 
writer’s daughter now appeals to the public of readers against 
the verdict of the green-room. We will give a specimen of his 
verse :— 

“On every step that leads up to a throne, 
There stand a myriad sharp, invisible swords 
To hew down lawless climbers. For this traitor, 
He shall not put one foot upon the stair, 
Far less reach up to th’ diadem. Thee, Perseus, 
In the eye of all men do I now preciaim 
My son and sole successor. For Demetrius, 
I here abjure him—cast him utterly off ;— 
And as a cankered branch is hewn away 
And thrown into the flames—so from my heart 
Is he cut off.” 


We doubt whether the public will reverse, or even think about 
reversing, the judgment which the theatre, and, it seems, the 
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The Fisheries Dispute and the Annexation of Canada. By J. H. 
de Ricci. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The appendix to this volume 
occupies nearly five-sixths of the whole bulk, and may be said, 
without depreciating the value of the author’s comments, to be 
the more valuable part of the two. It gives, in extenso, the docu- 
ments in the case, and furnishes, therefore, all the materials 
necessary for an independent judgment. With Mr. de Ricci’s 
conclusions, we see, indeed, little reason to quarrel. He allows 
that the stipulations of 1818, though easily to be accounted for by 
the circumstances of the time, do not suit modern views of the 
country of nations. Some concessions Canada will probably be 
prepared to make; and the United States will do their part, if 
only—as any one but an Ambassador may say, without any fear 
of being called to account—the Presidential election is not too 
near. 

Tales of the Seven Deadly Sins: being the “ Confessio Amantis”’ of 
John Gower. Edited by Henry Morley, LL.D. (Routledge and 
Sons.)—This is the second volume of Professor Morley’s “ Caris- 
brooke Library,” a series which, in outward appearance at least, 
is a notable improvement on its predecessor. In his introduction, 
the editor tells us the little that is known about Gower. His text 
has been carefully revised, and brings out especially by its 
accentuated syllables the easy flow of Gower’s verse. Glossarial 
foot-notes explain any words that have become obsolete or have 
changed their significance. In fact, Professor Morley has done 
all that he could for his author. We hope that he will find him 
readers; but it must be owned that the “Confessio Amantis” 
bears a peculiarly close resemblance to that “ Rime of Sir Thopas ” 
which the host so impatiently interrupted. Thirty thousand 
verses make somewhat of a wilderness, and it might have been as 
well if the editor had pointed out some of the prospects which the 
traveller might select for enjoyment. 


A Bird of Paradise. By Charles T. C. James. 3 vols. (Spencer 
Blackett.)—This is the story of a lady whom it would be a compli- 
ment to call a flirt. Her goings-on bear the same relation to 
flirtation as does murder to manslaughter. It is, to our mind, a 
most unattractive tale of man’s folly and woman’s wickedness. 

Booxs Recetvev.—Un/foldings of Christian Life. By C. B. Waller, 
M.A. Second edition. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—— 
Matriculation Questions on the English Language. By F. W. 
Levander, F.R.A.S. - Second edition, with Appendices. (H. K. 
Lewis.) The Book Fund and its Work, 1888. (Passmore and 
Alabaster.)——Dod’s Handbook to the London County Council. 
(George Bell and Sons, and Whittaker and Co.)——Offcial Year- 
Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and 
Treland, 1889. (Griffin and Co.)—Our Heredity from God. By E. 
P. Powell. Third edition. (D. Appleton and Co., New York.) 
Ward and Lock’s Shilling Pictorial Guide to Paris. 














By order of the Fx cutors of the late J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Esq., F.R.&., F.S.A. 
—Sussex.—At the upset price of 6,000 guineas.—Hollingbury Copse, for a 
number of years until his death the residence of this distinguished antiquary 
and biographer of Shakespere.—A Freehold Estate of about 12} acres, 
occupying a singularly choice position, about two miles above Brighton, on the 
south-western slope of the South Downs, some 350 ft. above the level of the 
sea, Commanding a magnificent prospect over a grand reach of country and 
the sea beyond. The residence is approached by a carriage drive with lodge at 
entrance, and consists of a connected group of picturesque one-storied buildings 
or bungalows, containing altogether some ten bed, dressing, and bath rooms, 
spacious drawing and dining rooms, smoking-room, a fine study, boudoir, green- 
house, and ample domestic offices. Almost every room has a south or south- 
western aspect (or both), and is panelled in varnished pitch-pine, the principal 
apartments having lofty, open, timbered roofs. The fitting and finishing 
throughout is admirable, and to the sanitary arrangements the first attention 
has been paid under eminent authority. The outbuildings, at a convenient 
remove from the house, comprise stabling for several horses, two coach-houses, 
a specially constructed laundry, fowl and tool houses, workshops, and other 
adjuncts. The grounds are of singular beauty, the skill of the landscape 
gardencr having but preserved and embellisked the rugged natural beauty of 
the spot. The pretty copse or wood on the ridge of the slope sheltering the 
dwelling teneath it from the north and east is intersected by winding walks, 
and from an artificial pool, at its higher end, a stream flows iu a series of 
mimic waterfalls throngh the whole length of the grounds to a similar pool 
below. There is a fine plantation, shrubbery, flower and kitchen gardens, 
extensive lawns and grass plateau, and rosery arcade some 350 ft. long. This 
property in its situation, composition, and surroundings offers exceptional ad- 
vantages to the literary man or others desiring a country retreat of a moderate 
compass, with every rural attraction, and yet with the practical benefits 
attaching to its proximity to the Queen of Watering-P!aces, and its being but 
a little over an hour’s express journey to London by rail, 


ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK, and CO. 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenbouse Yard, 
London, E.C., on THURSDAY, June 6th, at 2 o’slock precisely, the FREEHOLD 
ESTATE, known as Hollingbury Copse, in the Parish of Patcham, Sussex, as 
described above. Particulars, plans, views, and conditions of sale are iv course 
of preparation, and may be obtained, when ready, of Messrs. Meredith, Roberts, 
and Mills, Solicitors, 8 N w Square, Lincoln’s Inr, London, W.C.; Messrs. Baker, 
Son, James, and Reed, Solicitors, Weston-super-Mare ; at the Mart, E.C. ; and of 
Messrs, Farebrother, Ellis, Clark, and Co., 29 Fleet Street, Temple Bar, and 18 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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NEW REVIEW. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
NUMBER I. READY JUNE 1st. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


There can be no doubt that the keen anxiety to become 
acquainted with the ideas of the foremost men of the day 
on the many vital questions now before the world is de- 
veloping among a very much wider class than is reached 
by the present six-shilling and half-crown Reviews. The 
object of “ The New Review ” is to place within the reach 
of all a critical periodical of the first order, which will 
yield to none in the eminence of its contributors. . 


Politics, Science, and Art will be treated, in signed 
articles, by writers of acknowledged repute, and literature, 
both critical and creative, sober and fanciful, will be 


associated with names that carry their own commendation. 


No. I. will contain Articles by Earl Compton, M.P., T. 
W. Russell, M.P., Mrs. Lynn Lynton, Henry James, Lord 
Charles Beresford, Lady Randolph Churchill, Alfred 
Naquet, and Camille Pelletan. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





F teins SOSIETY.— NATIONAL GALLERY. 


In accordance with the resolution passed at the last Annual General Meeting, 
the Collection of Water-Colour Copies from ancient Italian, Flemish, and German 
Masters, which have been published in Chromolitbography, has been lent to the 
Trustees of the NATIONAL GALLERY, and is now exhibited in two lower rooms 
of that building, The remaining Collection of Unpublished Drawings, amounting 





to nearly 200, may still be seen at the Society’s Gallery, from 10 till 5; Saturdays, 


10 till 4. Admission free. 
19 St. James’s Street, 8.W. D. H. GORDON, Secretary. 
A RUNDEL SOCIETY—ADMISSION of NEW 
g MEMBERS. ter 4s 
It has been resolved to-day by the Council that all persons who may enter 
Members of the Society during the present year shall be immediately promo 
to the Class of Second Subscriberz, instead of remaining for some time im 
Class of Asgociates as formerly. By order, 








d 
19 St. James’s Street, S.W., May 15th, 1889, D, H. GORDON, Secretary- 
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Manufactory, Birmingham. 
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| W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
| Phyticians{ JS. G. G OORKHILL, M.B., 
MEDLEY’S M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 
+) *| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
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Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 











For one pair of eyes which fail from old age, a dozen are 
worn out by the use of improper spectacles. This is the 
result of wearing spectacles which are made by the gross, 
and so cannot, as a rule, suit any person’s requirements 
accurately. 

Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to care- 
fally test the eyes without the use of atropine or bella- 
donna, and then have a pair of spectacles or folders made 
specially, under his own supervision, for each person who 
applies to him, the lenses being worked to suit all pecu- 
liarities of vision and the frames made to fit the features. 
Vi S| O N Without these precautions are taken, no glasses are likely 

& 


FAILING 


to be satisfactory. 

JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author of 
“Our Eyes,’’ now in its seventh edition), may be consulted 
free of charge in all cases of failing vision, at his Consulting 

| Rooms, 35 Alfred Place West, S.W. (oppusite South Ken- 
sington Railway Station). 
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GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
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all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
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most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
: . Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGeEr for all information, 





THE LARGEST ENGLISH 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
FOUNDED 1835. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £4,000,0€0. 
| Endowment Assurances on very favourable 
terms. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
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INSTITUTION. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


; All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and OO0,’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 





“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””"—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga, maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.””—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s.9d., 4s.6d., and 11s. 
Of all Chemists. 








The HUNDRED ani ELEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 
Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W S., Seoretary. 
ROS VENOR GALLERY. 
NOW OPEN, 9 a.m. to7 p.m. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 
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SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 9 till7. Admission, 1s. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ACKWARD BOYS or YOUTHS.— A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN and a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a LONDON M.A., who have devoted 20 years to the instruction of the above, 

PREPARE for all ENTRANCE EXAMS. Inclusive fees, 72 guineas,— 
“CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. y 


NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20. Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 








HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Bruce Castle (near 
Tottenham), PREPARES PUPILS wanting special help for the Universities, 
Seng. Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requirements of business 
ife. 
Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds. 
Reforences—the Head-Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Eight boys have 
just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University. Nine 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College on JULY 
llth and12th. The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in connection with it :— 

One of £40 a year for two years. 
One of £30 a year for three years. 
Twenty-one of £30 a year for one year. 

Holders of these Scholarships will bo eligible at the end of their first year's 
residence for FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for two years, of 
which twelve are awarded annually. 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and farther particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 2nd. At least Ten Scholarships and several Exhibitions will 
be open to Competition—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 








for WOMEN, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20,for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 


GLENALMOND, 





d nseniiaial COLLEGE, PERTH. 
Warvpen—Rey. J. H. SKRINE. 
Several OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in JULY. Candidates 


at a distance can be examined at centres nearer their homes.—Apply to WARDEN, 
The College, standing in exceptionally healthy situation, prepares for the 
Universities, Army, and Public Services. Special and individual tuition where 
required. Modern Side. Junior School. 
A few Exhibitions are also offered to Sons of Anglican Clergy in any part of 
United Kingdom.—For details, apply to WARDEN. 


sig Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 

Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils,—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
KATE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., receives a LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 











GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting. Home comforts. 
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INGS. 8-6 FH 6-O' L, CANTERBURY — 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arrange’ for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head- Master. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
ed Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 
£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 
under 14on January 1:t, 18¢9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon, 








ODFREY E. POGGLI (Cantab.), “Ty-Gwyn,” Hough 
Green. Chester, receives THREE PUPILS in his house who require special 

help for the Universities, Army, or Navy. Ten years experience. No failures,— 
References: The Very Rev. the Dean of Chester ; Rev. H. C. G. Moule, Principal 
of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys, 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. : 
g IG 8 to -N COLLEG E. 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY, July 4th and 5th.—For particulars, apply to the Head Master, 
Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., or the SECRETARY. 


EASIDE, FRANCE.—FRENCH PASTOR, having Seaside 

Villa (Etreta), would receive TWO GENTLEMEN or LADIES during 

August and September, as BOARDERS and PUPILS.—Apply to Pastor J. DE 
VISME, 103 Rue Nollet, Paris. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—A BOARDING- 
HOUS® will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER, under the charge of Miss 
CONSTANCE IRWIN, who recently held a similar post in connection with the 
Truro High School. Reference is kindly permitted to Mrs. Benson (Lambeth 
Palace), the Lord Bishop of Truro, the Ven, Archdeacon of Cornwall, the late 
Head-Mistress of Truro High School, and the Head-Master of Clifton College.— 
Por terms and further particulars, address the SECRETARY, High School, Clifton. 


ANTED, by OXFORD UNDERGRAD. (Honours in 
Mods., and Scholar of his College), a TUTORSHIP for the LONG VAC. 


Highest references.—*' K.,’’ Clock House, Wanstead, Essex. 


| lata COLLEGE, SURREY. 


Heap-Master—The Rev. T. N. HART SMITH, M.A, 
late Assistant-Master at Marlborough College, 
Fourteen Assistant-Masters. 

Classical and Modern Sides, 

Special preparation for London Matriculation and Science Exams,, and for 
the Army and Civil Service. 

House system. Boarders received by the Head-Master. Chapel, Library, 
Gymnasium, Swimming-Bath, Carpenter's Shop, Fives-Courts, and excellent 
Playing-Fields. 

SEVEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY for Boys under 14. 

For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 














| § pemtdneneainial COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The COUNCIL are prepared to appoint a PROFESSOR of ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURF, and HISTORY. The Stipend of the Professor 
will be £350 per annum.—Applications, with testimonials, should be forwarded 
before June 20th to IVOR JAMES, 

Cardiff. Registrar. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition in JULY next.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


‘PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS 4. we nue one 9,500,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., se sone oee wwe «10,000,000 
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Now ready, price One Shillling. 


SC RIB NER’ 
MAGAZINE, 


JUNE, 1889. 


ConTENTS. 

“ WHEAT-FIELD AND PastuRE STRETCH IN SIGHT.” 
Elbridge Kingsley. Frontispiece. 

ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF Man.—An Introductory Paper. C. F. Brackett. 
With Illustrations, 

SappHo To PHaon. Margaret Crosby. 

pe ered tN Arrica. Henry Drummond. With Map of the Slave Trade District 
of Atrica. 


Srrirep Bass Fisuina. A. Foster Higgins. Fally Illustrated. 

VesPers. Ellen Burroughs, With Frontispiece Iilustration. 

a poe Nasson. Grace H. Peirce. Illustrations from Drawings by Chester 

4oomis. 

BvuILping AND Loan Associations. W. A. Linn. 

AT THE Tomp oF A Port. Mary A. P. Stansbury. 

Spring In Winter. Edith M, Thomas, With Illustrations drawn and 
engraved by Frank French, 

CasTRoGiovanni. A, F. Jacassy. Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. 

Count Leo Totstoy Twenty Yrars AGo.—V.-VII. Eugene Schuyler. (Begun 
in May—concluded.) With Portraits, engraved from Photographs. 

THE MAsTER OF KALLANTRAE.—VIII. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
November—to be continued.) Illustration by William Hole. 

ILLUsIons. Mary Bradley, 

AT 1HE Ferry. Graham R, Tomson, 

Serr. Augnsta Larned. 

Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE, Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


Drawn and engraved by 


(Begun in 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


AGNOSTICISM AND CHRIstTI4 


Readers of the Controversy between Professor Huxle ‘ NIty, 
the Nineteenth Century, would do well to read the ielletn Principal Wace, in 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS, 


The Authenticity of the Four) Christ the Centr 
Gospels. By Rev. Henry Wace, Christianity. B ‘ 
B.D.,D.D. No, 16, price Fourpence. CarRNs. No.3, price Fou Pringj 

is aalae . te 

The Authorship of the Fourth| The Vitality of’ the Rint" 
Gospel. By F. GopEt, D.D., Neuf- Rev. | - G. Buarere, Dp y 
chatel. No, 26, price Fourpence. Ch No. 23, price Fourpence, ’ LD, 

Ernest Renan and his Criticism a oe History, Dec. 
of Christ. By Rev. W. G. ELMsi1e, » and Life. By Rey. Nou 

19, price Fou, 


. Evidence op 


M.A. No, 21, price Fourpence, > D.D. No, 


Ferdinand Christian Baur, and| The Origin of the Hebrow 
his Theory of the Origin of By Evustacr R Cox 
Christianity andthe New Testament D.D. na War 
Writings. By Rev. A. B. Bruce,| The 
D.D. No. 33, price Fourpence, 

The Christ of the Gospels: a 
Religious Study, By Dr. Henri 
Meyer. No. 37, price Fourpence. 

The Historical Evidence of the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ from R. B. GirDLEsTonE, M.A Ppt 
the Dead. By Rev. G. A. Row, pal of Wycliffe Hull, Oxtord a 
M.A. No, 2, price Fourpence. 60, price Fourpence, ’ m Me 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; and of all Booksellers, 


tics 


SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS. 


Religion, 
STAC t DER, 
No. 28, price Fourpenog 4 ‘ 
Mosaic Authorship and 
Credibility of the Pentateuch, 
EAN of CANTERBURY, N | 
price Fourpence, os | 
The Age and Trastworthiness of 
the Old Testament Scriptures By 








With Illustrative Plates and Index, 3 vols. 8vo, 12s. each, 


The SCIENTIFIC WORKS of the LATE giz 
CHARLES WILLIAM SIEMENS, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Civil Enginzer, 
A Collection of Papers and Discussions. Edited by E. F. Bampen, (.5, iv 
1. HEAT and METALLURGY. 
2. ELECTRICITY and MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, 
3. ADDRESSES and LECTURES. 


Uniform with the Above. 


A LIFE of SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS. By 
Wituiam Poe, F.R.S. 8vo, 16s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








NEW WORK BY MRS. ROSS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The LAND of MANFRED; Picturesque 


Excursions in Apulia and other Remote Parts of Southern Italy, with special 
reference to their Historical Associations. By JANET Ross, 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 


THREE GENERATIONS of ENGLISH 


WOMEN. Memoirs of Mrs. John Taylor—Mrs. Sarah Austin—and Lady 
Duff Gordon. Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 243, 

“* Biography has rarely appeared in a more satisfactory form than that it takes 
in this work, The letters of three remarkable women and their friends are, for 
the most part, left to tell their story; the connecting narrative is just as much 
and never more than is necessary for the reader’s convenience.”’—Record, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





WORKS BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 
The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Library 


Edition. (Bell and Sons.) 5s. Also issued as Vol. 70 of Cassell’s 
National Library, price 3d. 


The VICTORIES of LOVE, being a Sequel 


to ‘* The Angel in the House,” is issued as Vol. 122 of Cassell’s National 
Library, 3d. 


POEMS. Third Collective Edition. 


(Bell and Sons.) 9s. 


The English sale of ‘THE ANGEL IN THE House” has already reached 
Forty-four Thousand, 





2 vols. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


——— 





RECENT HANDBOOKS BY R. DENNY URLIN, 
Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle Temple, F.S.S., Author of the “ Legal Guide for 
the Clergy,” &e. 
TRUSTEES. New Edition, with the Act and Rules of 
1888. Pricels, [E. W1Lson and Co.] 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. With Analysis and Index. 
J] 


Price ls, 6d. [E. Witson and Co. 


WILLS, ere and ADMINISTRATION. Price 


1s. 6d. [DEacon and Co. 


Order of any Bookseller ; or, GLEN and HALL, 3794 Strand, W.C. 








LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fi ty 
rooms, Table d’héte dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight lawn-tennis courts. Large 








swimming-bath, Private baths. Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 
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SHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 
Just ales price One Shilling. 
THE 


jEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FOR JUNE, 1889. 
s. By the Author’of “ The 


fir CHARLES et 58, 


Danvers Jewels.’ 
9, MacaULAY at Home. 
wy FRIENDS. 
to Merepitu’s VIEWS OF Women. 
5. “y Mark THE Krye.” 
. Lost Love. 
.. easeun anp Cuartes Lams. 
g AnauxtLt, By the Author of “John Herring.” 


Chaps. 24-26. 
p Wispom OF £CHOPENHAUER. 


g, Wit AN . 
"acts gisteR. By the Author of “The Rose 
10, Pacl 8 egy A. 


Garden. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A ROMANCE OF TWO 


WORLDS.” 
ARDATH: 
The Story of a Dead Self. 


BY 
MARIE CORELLI, 


AUTHOR of “VENDETTA,” “ THELMA,” &c. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


py AUTHOR OF “RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD.” 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO. 
By FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
In 1 vol. crown 8y0, 6s. 


“Mrs, Kemble’s new romance, fresh and full of 
life as anything she has ever written, is quite worthy 
of the author of perhaps the most delightful volumes 
of reminiscences published in this generation. The 
story has in it the great elements of refreshment and 
surprise, aud apart from the repute of the writer, 
would command immediate popularity by its vivacity 
and grace,”"—Observer. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


FEATHERSTON’S STORY. 
By JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(Mrs. Henry Woop), 
Author of ‘‘ The Channings,”’ &. 


In1 vol. crown 8yo. 


ANONYMOUS, 


THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL 
WENTWORTH. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“Without any attempt at fine-writing, the author 
has told a powerful story in the most simple and 
straightforward language. We do not often find 


among recent novels any so impressive as ‘ The 
Repentance of Paul Wentworth.’ ’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“One of the ablest and pleasantest novels of the 
season.” —Pump Court. 


“All the descriptive passages of this book are 
vividly graphic, and the entire novel is one of no 
common merit.”—Morning Post, 

Also, just ready. 
BY AUTHOR OF “ THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 


PRINCE RODERICK. 
By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS, 
Author of “Seven Years at Eton,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





NOTICE. 

The Seventh Edition of MR, AND 
MRS. BANCROFT, ON AND 
OFF THE STAGE, will be 
READY on MONDAY NEXT, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 











TWO NEW STORIES AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


PASSAGES IN THE 
LIFE OF SIR LUCIAN’ ELPHIN, 


OF CASTLE WEARY. 
Edited by his SISTER. 


“ Bright descriptions of London social life, witty sketches of political men and their 
doings, besides much of original as well as startling incident.”—Morning Post. - 
“Written in an agreeable literary style.”—Scotsman. 





Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 


CHRONICLES OF GLENBUCKIE. 


By HENRY JOHNSTON, 


Author of “'The Dawsons of Glenara,”’ &e. j 


*,* A Book of Humour and Pathos, descriptive of the Social, Political, and 
Ecclesiastical Life in a Scottish Parish of Fifty Years Ago. 


“There are no weak sketches in this gallery of originals, which lovers of Lowland 
Scotland will do well to study.”—Atheneum. 

“A delightful, humorous, and evidently faithful picture of Scottish life, in a rural 
Ayrshire parish.” —Scotsman. 

‘** Graphic in style, rich in local colour, and instinct with real life.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A genuine bit of Scottish literature, of which all who are jealous of the native talent 
may be proud.”—Scottish Leader. 





Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,411,621. 








Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CuarrMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Depouty-CHAInMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Bankxers—Messrs. COUTTS and CO. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 





The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should 
SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGents have ever been employed or Commission paid fur the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£10,000 MORE THAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. 
2.—The Society is conducted with the urmost ECONOMY consistent with effective management. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
with full Profits. ———_-_—__, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,~ 











TEA be 
| Age next | Agenext | | 
Birthday. £8. d. | | Birthday. 2s. d. 
25 | 2 1 8 = | i6 1 8 
30 | 23 8 4 30 | 18 10 10 
35 | 2610 0 85 21 4 2 
0 | 31 1 8 a 2417 6 | 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 | 4313 4 | 50 3419 2 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 

from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or HAY-FEVER. 
ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which will 
cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. Sold by all 
Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle.—Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs, F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate 
Street. 





DR. 
ALKARAM. 


HAY-FEVER. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S l A 7” Conatitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
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ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE'S SISTER. 


Fall information on this subject may be found in the 
ublications of the 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


A List of Pamphlets (}d.each and upwards) will 
be sent free on application to the Secretary, G. J. 
MURRAY, Esq., 1 King Street, Westminster, S.W. 





T HOME and ABROAD. 
AccripEnts oF Att Kinps INSURED 
‘ AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
m 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 

West-Enp OFrFice— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrricE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, B.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absointe Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 
London Mercantile Insurances at Reduced Rates. 





. eee a ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
BTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE OO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall East,S8.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 
Annnities, Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.LA., London, 
Actuary. 








|: & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





PorZED Meats. Also, 





Bssence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





Poste SOUP, and JELLY, andother 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GILD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





|} OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—HEattH or 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





WITH EVERYTHING 


AGAINST HER. By Colonel CuruBertT LARKING, 
Author of “ Bandobast and Khabar.” 3 vols. 


IRIS DACRE. By Alice 


ManGotp Diext, Author of “The Garden of 
Eden,” &, 2 vols. 


DEVERIL’S DIAMOND. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Jacobi’s Wife,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


A SOCIAL HERETIC. By 


I, ASHWORTH TarLoRand U. ASHWORTH TAYLOR, 
Authors of ‘‘ Allegiance,’ ‘‘ Wayfarers,” &c. 2 
vols, 


SAVED AS BY FIRE. By 


ELEANOR Mary MarsuH. 3 vols. 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By Beatrice WuitTBy. 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Now ready, 1 vol., cloth, 63. ; by post, 62. 5d. 
TREATISE on the [IMMORALITY 
of IDOLATRY. 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





The QUESTION of the DAY. 
Just published, fceap., price 1s. 
HE FUTURE of the EMPIRE; or, 
a Brief Statement of the Case against Imperial 
Federation. By ALEXANDER GORDON, 


London : Simpx!N, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
A Mother writes :—‘' The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food, The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 


grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 


In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 53., and 10s., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 


NEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 

Ladies should write for Patternsto HY, PEASE and 
CO.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 














USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.”” 


SPECTACLES. | 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 

tacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 





WerattH P—No sane person would hesitate an 
instant in the choice between these two conditions. 
Now is the season to secure the former either by 
restoring or confi:ming it, These Pills expel all 
impurities from the system which fogs, foul vapours, 
and variable temperatures engender during winter ; 
this medicine also acts most wholesomely upon the 
ekin by disgorging the liver of its accumulated bile, 
and by exciting the kidneys to more energetic action ; 
it increases the appetite for food and strengthens the 
digestive proce:s. The stomach and liver, with which 
most disorders originate, are fully under the control 
of these regenerative Pills, which act very kindly yet 
more efficiently on the tenderest bowels. 








Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
st-free, contains valuable suggestions to sutferers 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANOH :6 Poultry, E.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Tr on — to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 











London, W.0, 


F. V. WHITE 
RECENT PUBLICA gS 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATIN 
A LOST WIFE, pe JiR 


Lovett CaMEROoN, Auth Mrs, 
Country,” “ A Devout Lover,” de ¥ 1 aay 


The QUEEN ANNE’s 


MYSTERY. By Ric 
of “ Driven Home,” gg vonEWRiGEr, me 


ON CIRCUMSTANTIar, 
DENCE. By FLorence Marryar A 
‘My Sister the Actress,” “ Pacin’ Author of 
lights,” &c. 3 vols, NE the Fo, 


LANDING &@ PRIZE. 

DWARD KENNaRD, Aut “ . . 

Brown Habit,” * Killed in tee ate, Mil in the 
County,” &c. 3 vols. Pen, A Crack 


LONG ODDS. 
Author of “The oY, Hawley Smart, 
‘The Pride of the Paddock,” &, 3 4 Won,’ 
SEVERED TIES. By Mrs. Henry 


WyLpe. 3 vols. 


A PISTRACTING GUEST 
rs. ROBERT JOCEL ey 
versus Ghosts,” &. “ily —s * £100, 
The THIRD EDITION of 
PURPLE and FINE 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRasER, Anthea 
fessional Beauty,” ‘‘The Match of the Panag 
“Guardian and Lover,” &. 3 vols, -" 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS 


A STRANGE ENCHANT 
Br 2, He Uanrt, Attar of Dea 
° rea’ orter ins . 
cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d, quare,” &. In paper 


The DUCHESS of ROSEMARY 


og By the Same Author, 1 vol., cloth gilt, 


THIS WICKED WORLD. 


Mrs. H, Lovetr Cameron, Auth ‘ 
- Grass Country,” &. 1 vol., cloth, on 6a Beak 


NEW WORK on ETIQUETTE, 


GOOD FORM. A Book of Every- 
% ——— vd Hee, Anmoraons, Aathor of 
“Modern Etiquette in Public and Pri ” bo 
Limp cloth, 2s. iit is 





F. V. WHITE and CO, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 











Price One Shilling. 
URRAY’S MAGAZINES, 


CoNnTENTS For JUNE. 
How I Priacep A Concession 1n Lonpon. 
DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST.—(Concluded.) By 
Edna Lyall. 
THE MANCHESTER Surp OanaL. By W. M. Acworth, 
Mount Atuos 1n 1889. By Professor Mahaffy. 
De.os. By Rennell Rodd. 
AN ADVENTURE WITH A BurGLar, 
A STEERAGE PassaGE. By Morley Rober‘s, 
CoMEDY OF A Country-Hovse.—(Continued,) By 
Julian Sturgis. 
THe EpvucaTion OF THE Fourure. By Miss (, M. 
Mason. 
Notes or tHE MontH.—Ovr Liprary List, 
London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


On May 27th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 72. 

The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE, containing :—"* The COUNTY,” Chaps. 21- 
24.—"'A LOAFING TRIP to LISBON.”—“A 
FOOL’S TASK.”’—“ MARTENS, POLECATS, 
WEASELS, and STOATS,”—“ A ‘ DISCARDED’ 
SUIT.”—* Ina CLEFT STICK ;” and‘ THINGS 
NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s- 
THE FAITHFUL DF PARTED, 
And other Sermons. 


By the Rev. CHARLES PAGE EDEN, MA. 
(late Vicar of Aberford, and Canon of York). 


PARKER and CO., Oxford; 
and 6 Southampton Street, Strand, London, 





Now ready, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 


THE BENCH AND THE JOCKEY 


CLUB. 
By the Hon. FRANCIS LAWLEY. 


W. RIDGWAY, Piccadilly, London, W. and all 
Booksellers. 

— i 

CATALOGUE of 
ECOND-HAND BOOKS, 

and Sundry Remainders of 
NEW and UNCUT BOOKS, No. 64, for MAY, 
at greatly Reduced Prices, post-free. 


WILLIAM POTTER, 
30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
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Sale more than 60,000. 
FOWLE’S “ EASY ” LATIN BOOKS. 














“p “EASY”? LATIN BOOK........cseessseeeeeeres 18, 6d. 

Bao a » LATIN READING-BOOK .....0.sseeseeeees 2s. 6d. 
dl “ Basy”? LATIN READING-BOOK ...........-. .. 28. 6d. 
caer Basy?? LATIN PRIMER cssseseeeseeeeeeee ees woe 28. 6d. 
QELECTIONS FROM Latin AUTHORS..... 2s. ~ 
Do. Prose. 18. Poetry teesessesseseesesceees vaaeaustoas a 
Latin PRIMER ——— EARS vesscunens eateaee . 23. Od. 
E EXERCISES.— eries Seeeeceedecreeetseccecsseessoes 5 
oe ExercisEs.—Series II. ......... os 5g. Od. 

9 

FOWLE’S “EASY” GREEK BOOKS. 

Snort AND “Easy” GREEK BOOK .ccccccceses ees soveee BO. Odd. 

First “‘ Easy ” GREEK READING-BOOK...... vee tse OMe Ole 

Seconp “ Easy 9? GREEK READING-BOOk ............... 38. Od. 

Finst ETN GREEK READER .....ssssesseeeresserseereecee 18, 0d. 

First Book oF NIGMAEG TREAD cos ccccasaccscxcccsacccacce! AM Glee 
” 

FOWLE’S “EASY” MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
First Book OF “ Basy’? Poetry FoR ScuHoots ...... ls. 6d. 
Gops anD Herors—An “ Easy *” Mytnotocy ...... 1s. Od. 
MiscetLANEous Papers oN Enctish History ...... 6d. 
GxocRAPHY OF THE WORLD.—INTRODUCTORY ......... 4d. 
GE0GRAPHY OF THE WORLD.— LAND ... cc seeceeseceuees . 4d, 
GEoGRAPHY OF THE WORLD.—WATER o.4....0seeese0es 4d. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE Wor.p.—Parts I., IL., III. ...... 1s. Od. 
GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND AND WALES .......seseeseeees 6d 


FOWLE’S “EASY” SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 





A Suort BIBLE REMNE v cccccccaceaceercas zi 6 
WANDERINGS OF THE ISRAELITES..... Rdagiunssceddeidacacetcns 6d. 
KINGS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL ......sceceossssecceeseeeeeeeeees Gd 
Snort Papers ON JEWISH HiIsrory.....,..... 

Ovr Saviour’s EARLY AND LATER LIFE ,, 

MIRACLES AND PARABLES OF OUR SAVIOUR ........eeeee . Is. 
Pay ACTS OF THE APOSTERS...........0ccccrvcsoccsscascoscecee Olle 


“gince the days of Dr. Kerchever Arnold no such advance has been made in 
the quality and usefulness of classical school books as that achieved by Mr. 
Fowle.”—School Board Chronicle. ‘ 

“The same good work which the Rev. Edmund Fowle has done for beginners 
in Latin he has now performed for those beginning Greek.”—John Bull, 

“The author of these books, who is a classical scholar of high attainments, has 
| ono a difficult.and important task with complete success.’’—Worcester 
fournal. 


“They remain now as when they were published—the simplest and, in our 
opinion, the most effectiveof any classical primers we know.”’—Literary Churchman, 


London: RELFE BROTHERS, 6 Charterhouse Buildings, F.C. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION 
OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


On May 27th, crown 8vo, 5s. 
Vol XIV. PACCHIAROTTO: LA SAISIAZ: and The TWO 
POETS of CROISIC. 
*,* This Edition will be completed in 16 Monthly Volumes. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s. AND 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


On May 27th, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; or cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


The GAVEROCKS. By the Author of 


“ Mebalah,”’ “ John Herring,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK by the Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 14s, 
UR INHERITANCE: a Popular Account of the Holy 
Eucharist during the First Three Centuries. 
London: SKEFFINGTON and Son, i163 Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, No. 484, for May 20th, of 
GOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE. 


Containing a good Assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, WITH SOME Goop BINDINGS. 
A Copy gratis and post-free on application, 
Also, gratis and post-free, a CATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS for the LIBRARY 
and PRESENTATION ; and, price 3s. 6d. post-free, a GENKRAL 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

v e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
mn STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
hay = NG PU BLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
STA ndou for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
PE NDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
RIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


[Pstairs and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THacKERay. 
rare, COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
NG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
pevuiasicn) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
— at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
ral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
nations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
80M, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 














SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


An INDISPENSABLE COMPLEMENT to “GRIMM.” 
TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. Edited from the Swedish of 


Professor VictoR RrpBer@ by Rasmus B. AnpERSON, US. Minister at 
Copenhagev, Translator of “The Younger Edda,” Editor of the New 
Edition of Laing’s “ Heimskringls,” &,. Thick large 8vo, 2ls, 


MR. F. C. PHILIPS’S New Novel, The FATAL PHRYNE, 
written in conjunction with C. J. WILLS, Author of ‘‘In the Land of the 
Lion and the Sun,” “ The Pit Town Corenet,” &c., is now ready, in 2 vols. 

*,* A 6s. Edition of Mr. PHILIPS’S last Novel, LITTLE MRS. MURRAY, is 
now ready at all Bookstalls, 


The EARL of DESART’S New Novel, The LITTLE 
CHATELAINE, is now ready, in 2 vols. 
*," A 6s. Edition of Lord DESART’S last Novel, HERNE LODGE, is now ready 
at all Bookstalls. 


A VERY IMPORTANT NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 
JOHN NEWBOLD’S ORDEAL. By Thomas Pinkerton, 


The Spectator says it is “‘an unmistakably clever book, and thongh it often 
recalls the literary handling both of Anthony Trollope and of Mr. W. E. Norris, 
it is an original book as well. By the few who know and love good work it will 
be found thoroughly enjoyable.” 

Of “John Newbold’s Ordeal” the Morning Post says:—‘It is fresh, full of 
humonr, never bitter in its satire. The writer's character-sketches can best be 
described by the homely phrase, ‘they are brimful of cleverness.’ ’” 

Of “John Newbold’s Ordeal” the British Weekly says:—‘‘ Not often ina 
season’s reading do we come upon a story so clever as this. There is enough of 
such cleverness in Mr. Pinkerton’s book to make him a reputation as a satirist. 
He will soon take a prominent place among the novelists of to-day.’’ 

The Whitehall Review’ speaks of “John Newbold’s Ordeal” as ‘ta novel of 
character, and written in an exceptionally happy vein.’’ 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “The BLARNEY BALLADS.” 
The GREEN ABOVE the RED: More “ Blarney Ballads.” 


By C. L. Graves. Illustrated by Linley Sambourne. Fcap. 4to, with Binding 
Design by William Parkinson, 5s. 

The Spectator says:—‘* It has often the delicate irony of Sheridan, and stil} 
oftener the happy extravagance of Thackeray’s ballads.”’ 

The FOURTH EDITION of “The BLARNEY BALLADS” is also now on sale, 

THEAL’S “ HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA.” 

‘* Mr, Theal has unquestionable qualifications for the task he has undertaken,” 
—Spectator. ‘‘ Succinct and comprehensive, and his opinions are perfectly free 
and unbiassed. He has done his work with consummate tact and delicacy.”— 
— Review. ‘‘A monument of industry, and a valuable contribution.” — 

ec. 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA: 1486-1691. By G. McCall 


THEAL, of Cape Colonial Service. With Maps, 15s, 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA: 1691-1795. With Maps, 15s. 
HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA.—The BOERS: 1836-1854. 


Second Edition, with Maps, 15s, 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA.—The REPUBLICS and 
NATIVE TERRITORIES: 18541872. With Maps, 15s. [This day, 


The ANTI-VIVISECTION CASE, by Miss COBBE. P 
The MODERN RACK. By Frances Power Cobbe. With 
several Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“ Anti-vivisectionists will find in her book a perfect armoury of facts and 
arguments,”—Scottish Leader. 


The ANTI-VACCINATION CASE, by Dr. CHARLES CREIGHTON. 
JENNER and VACCINATION: a Strange Chapter of 


Medical History. By CuHarites CREIGHTON, M.D., Author of the Article 
* Vaccination” in the *‘ Encycloywdia Britannica.” Crown 8vo,cloth, 63. 


SECOND EDITION of “C.C. R..S” VERS DE SOCIETE. : 
UP for the SEASON, and other Songs of Society. Being 


a Second and Cheaper Edition of ‘“‘ Minora Carmina,” by “O.C. R.” Feap, 
8vo, neat cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“ Bright, light, cultured, musical...... The best verses of the kind we have seen 
for a long while.”—Glasgow Herald, 


MORAVIAN SCHOOLS and CUSTOMS. By the Author 
ee Life in the Black Forest,” &. With mee og 


YOUNG COLLECTOR SERIES. 

* Just the kind and amount of information required. It is not easy to under- 
stand how works like these, written by men of science in the various departments, 
can be made a commercial success. Certainly nothing but the enormous circula- 
tion which they well deserve can render them s0.’’—Knowledge, 

** We bave seen nothing better than this series. It is cheap, concise, and 
practical.”—Saturday Review. 

* We are glad to call attention to this excellent series of handbooks, which 
deserve to be widely known. We are glad to cee the staff of the British Museum 
thus coming forward to make popular the stores of learning which they have. 
The illustrations are uniformly good.’”’—Academy. 

. BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and BEETLES. W. F. Kirsy. Fully Illustrated, 
cloth, 1s. 

CRUSTACEANS and SPIDERS. F. A. Sxuse. Fully Illustrated, cloth, ls, 

FUNGI, LICHENS, &. Prter Gray. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 

MOSSES. James KH. BaGnaLti, Fully Illustrated, 1s. 

POND LIFE. E. A. Butter, F.Z.S, Fully Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 

SEAWEEDS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS. P. Gray and B. B. Woopwarp. Is. 

. ANTS, BEES, DRAGON-FLIES, W. Harcourt Batu. Fully Illustrated, 
cloth, 1s. 

8. COINS and TOKENS. Lt. Jewirr, F.S.A., and B. V. Heap. Is. 

9, REPTILES. Catuerine Hoprey. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 1s, 

10. SILKWORMS. E&. A. Buruer, F.Z.S. Fully Illustrated, cloth, ls. 

11. LAND and FRESH-WATER SHELLS. Dr. J. W. Wittiams, Fully Illus- 

trated, cloth, ls, 
A GUIDE to YOUNG MEN ENTERING BUSINESS. 

COMMERCE and BANKING: an Introductory Handbook. 
By B. B. Turner, of the Bank of England. 268 pp., 2:. 61. A Storehouse 
— for those who have entered or are about to enter upon City 
Life. 





— 


NA SP 


“EVERY MAN HIS OWN WHITE of SELBORNE.” 
The NATURALIST’S DIARY. ByChs. Roberts, F.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., &. Witha Coloured Folding Fiuwer Chart, 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 6d. 
*‘ The Naturalist’s Diary ’’ is intended to be used as a work of reference on 
Natural History, Climate, Periodic Phenomena, and Rural Economy; and asa 
Journal in which to record new facts and observations, half of each page being 
raled for MS. remarks. ; ie 
“ A delightful device......Will make every man his own White of Selborne,”— 
Saturday Review, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
A VISIT TO 


STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD AT MAJOR 
BARTTELOT’S CAMP ON THE 
ARUHWIMI. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF RIVER-LIFE ON THE 
CONGO. 


By J. R. WERNER, F.R.G.S., 


Engineer, late in the Service of the tat Indépendant du Congo. 
With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. 


This day is published. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE: Articles and 


Speeches. By Lieutenant-General Sir Epwarp Hamtey, K.O.B., K.C.M.G., 
M.P. Post 8vo, 63. 

** Now that the country is on the eve of a large expenditure for increasing its 
defences by sea, a work so full as this of arguments and facts which explain the 
necessity for such an expense is especially opportune ; and no one who hopes to 
be master of the statements for and against an increase of military strength can 
afford to nezlect the book.’’—Scotsmun, 


This day is published. 


HOW I SPENT MY TWENTIETH YEAR. 


Being a Short Record of a Tour Round the World, 1886-87. By the 
Marcuioness of StaFFoRD. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


Next week will be published. 


LITTLE HAND and MUCKLE GOLD: a 


Study of To-Day. By ‘‘ X. L.,” Author of “ Aut Diabolus aut Nihil.’ In3 
vols, post 8vo. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


JAMES NISBET AND COS 
NEW AND RECENT WORKS, 





A DREAM of the NORTH SEA. By James Runciman. 


With 12 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 53. [Nearly ready. 


NOR’ ARD of the DOGGER; or, Deep Sea Trials and 


Gospel Triumphs, Being the Story of the Initiation, Struggles, and Successes 
of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen. By E. J. MatTHer, Founder and 


Director, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
GOD in BUSINESS. By H. J. Latham. With Portraits 


of Samuel Morley, George Miller, and John 8, Creed. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of MRS. SEWELL, Author of 
** Mother’s Last Words,’ “Our Father’s Care,’’ &. Edited by Mrs. Barty, 
Author of ‘‘ Ragged Homes, and How to Mend Them,” &c. With Portraits 
of Mrs. Sewell and Miss Anna Sewell. Third Edition, extra crown 8vo, 6s, 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPACY in GREAT BRITAIN in 
RELATION to APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION, Illustrated specially by the 
Case of the Scottish Episcopal Church, By Joun Top, Demy 8vo, 15s. 

The GREAT VALUE and SUCCESS of FOREIGN 
MISSIONS PROVED by DISTINGUISHED WITNESSES. With Facts 
and Statistics. By the Rev. Joun Liegains. With an Introduction by the 
Rey. ARTHUR T, Pierson, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

GOSPEL SERMONS. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., 
Ex-President of Princeton College, Author of “‘ The Method of the Divine 
Government,”’ &c. Large post 8vo, 63. 

The FOOTPRINTS of the REVEALER: the Gospel from 
God, By the Rev. WattgR Morison, D.D. Orown 8vo, 5s. 

STUDIES in the BOOK of ACTS. By J. Williams, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Connecticut. 8vo, 63. 

The HOME of a NATURALIST. By the Rev. Biot 
egg and his Sister, Jessrr M, E. Saxsy. With Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“We would fain linger long over the seenes which this excellent volume brings 
up before us. The authors have put together a very refreshing set of memories,” 
—Saturday Review. 

The MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS of OUR LORD 
oan i CHRIST, By the Rev. H. N. Bernarp, M.A., LL.B. Extra crown 

vo, 6s. 

CHRISTIANITY and EVOLUTION; or, Modern Problems 
of the Faith. By Various Writerz. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED at UNION CHAPEL, KING'S 
LYNN. By the late Rev. E. L. Hurt, B.A. 3 vols. post Svo, 63, each. 

** Distinguished by a remarkable spirituality of tone. No one can read these 
sermons without vast benefit.’’—Specta'or, 


** There is a power and depth in these sermons which make them profitable 
re .ding to any one.” —~Guardian., 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


es ai eS 
TRUBNER AND CO’S List 


NOW READY. 


FLOWERS of the NIGHT. A New Volume of p 

Emity Pretrrer, Author of “Gerard’s Monument,” “The Ry By 
Lady of the Rock,” ‘‘ Under the Aspens,” “Sonnets,” ko, YMC of the 
cloth, 63. 


MORAL ORDER and PROGRESS : an Analysis of Ethi 
Conceptions. By 8. ALEXANDER, Fellow of Lincoln College Oxford cal 
a New Volume of “ The English and Foreign Philosophical Cibeay “ Being 
8vo, cloth, lis. Jo" Post, 


The MORAL IDEAL: a Historic Study, By Julia 


Wepawoop. Second Kdition, demy 8vo, cloth. 93, 


The USEFUL NATIVE PLANTS of AUSTR 
(including Tasmania). By J. H. Marpen, F.LS., F.C.8., &e., ©; 
the Technological Museum of New South Wales, Sydney. Printed by 
of the Committee of Management. Demy 8vo, cloth, 123. 6a, Y order 


An ACCOUNT of MISSIONARY SUCCESS in the ISLAND 
of FORMOSA. Published in London in 1650. and now Reprinted with Gopi 
Appendices, including Notes of Recent Missionary Work in Formosa, ar: pious 
under the following heads:—1, First Impressions; 2, Visiting’ the ¢ 
Stations ; 3, Times of Refreshing; 4, Among the Sek-hoan; 5, Itinerati at. 
the North; 6, More about the Sek-hoan; 7, Confirming the Oburehees 8h 

Japanese Trouble; 9, A Narrow Escape; 10, Ancther North Journey: 4 

Murder of Ung-Ong; 12, Sons of the Prophets; 13, With Brother Pay Ti 

Baksa New Chapel; 15, Our Hakka Brethren; 15, Carnival at Kegi: 1 

Evangelising in Sinkang; 18, The Highways and Hedges; 19, A Visit to the 

Ka-le; 20, Declension at Tek-a-kha; 21, The Canadian Mission; 99 le 

Memoriam; 23, A Christian Conference; 24, Interruption from the Brench ; 

25, Happy Daysat Amoy; 26, After the Blockade; 27, Other Fellon Good 

Ground ; 28, Pioneering on the Pescadores; 29, Entrance into Chiang-hoa - 

30, Work for the Blind. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, , 


INDIA: a Descriptive Poem. Dedicated by kind permission 
to his Excellency the Right Hon. the Eirl of Lytton, G.0.B., G.cg1 
C.1.E., H.B. Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris (late Viceroy and Governor. 
General of India), by H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant-Archmologist to the 
Government of India. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—The FRENCH DICTIONARY for 
TOURISTS —BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 32mo 
with 4 Maps, roan tuck, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 6d. 7 

“ Complete.”—Times. “Without a rival.”—Spectator. 
“The most portable.”’—Scotsman. 


Also, 

TOUS les VERBES.—CONJ UGATIONS of all the VERBS, 
French and English, with Tables of Weights, Measures and Equivalent 
Values, from Bellows’ Dictionary. Second Kdition, 32mo, 64. 

Mrs. MONA CAIRD’S NEW NOVEL. 

The WING of AZRAEL. By Mona Caird. In 3 vols, 
crown 8yo, cloth, £1 11s, 6d. 

UNCLE PIPER of PIPERS HILL: a Novel of 
Australian Life. By “Tasma.”’ Second Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 

A MODERN PALADIN. By Edward Jenkins, Author of 


“* Ginx’s Baby,” &c. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


ALTA 
rator of 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free:~ 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices. 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


8. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &o, 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, 8.W. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price One Shilling. 


— MANY BISHOPS: some Remarks on a Rearrange 

ment of the Dioceses of the Episcopal Uburch in Scotland. 

With 2 Coloured Maps of the Diocesan Divi-ions of Scotland. 

By H. EDEN OLIVIER, B.A,, 
of New College, Oxford. 
Edinburgh: St. Gizes’ Printing Company. London: J. MASTERS and 00., 
New Bond Street. 

ee 
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yEssRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND 00.’S 
LIST, 





THIRD EDITION. 


The REPROACH of ANNESLEY. By 


MaxweELt Gray, Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” In 3 ols. 
wid ‘h Reproach of Annesley’ is a novel to be read once with thrilling interest 
ae jete absorption in the main events of the drama, and a second time for 
and ee ent and appreciation of the varied excellence of its literary work man- 
Sate the subordinate scenes that make it a well-rounded picture of a section 
ship, oa, _ Gante 
 nglish life.” —Scotsman. ; : ’ ; ; 
ane fiom first to last intensely interesting, with that indescribable interest 
ties only be achieved by one who has mastered the difficult art of narration.” 
Manchester Eximiner. 
Square 8vo, 6s. 


: : ~ . 
The HISTORY of a SLAVE. By H. H. 
JounsTon, F.R.G.S., F Z.S., &c., Author of ‘‘ The Kilimanjaro Expedition,” 
js “With 47 Fuill-Page Illustrations, engraved Fac-simile from the Author’s 
Drawings. 
o, with 6 Full-Page Illustrations, and Ground Plan of the 
—" Charterhouse, 15:. 


‘ . 
The LONDON CHARTERHOUSE: _ its 
Monks and its Martyrs. With a Short Account of the English Carthusians 
after the Dissolution. Ry Dom Lawrence Henprixs, Monk of St. Hugh’s, 
Charterhouse, Sussex. 

«Few stories in English history are as pathetic as that of the martyrdom of the 
brethren of the London Charterhouse......His book is not confined to the period 
of persecution ; it gives as complete a history of the convent as is now possible, 
and begins with St. Brano’s institution of the Order.”"—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


ml 
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